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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 





A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or \\RITER’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly, 


How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 























a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
a a a a Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—tfor 
cloth, 671 pages all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference 
Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear... .”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open ou 


Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
like manner. 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED— CLIP COUPON NOW 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid 
which amount I enclose herewith (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request 
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EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


Author of Numerous Short-Stories and 
Travel Articles 


During the War Mr. Cunningham served in the United 
States Navy aboard the U. S. S. New Orleans. In 1920 
he traveled through the interior of Central America, 
which resulted in his illustrated serial in Wide World, 
“Through Central America on Horseback.” He is the 
author of many stories in Argosy-All-Story, Green 
Book, Sunset, Adventure, Wide World, etc. ‘The 
Regulation Guy”, a book of Short-Stories, is in publica- 
tion (Cornhill), and also “‘Gypsying Through Central 
















America,” an illustrated book of travel (T. Fisher Unwin). 
Having completed several novelettes, to appear shortly, 
Mr. Cunningham is finishing a book-length novel of 
Central American life. 


“To the ambitious beginner at writing, I can tes- 
tify that Dr. Esenwein spells Opportunity, no less. 
His course in story-writing strikes straight and 
cleanly into the heart of the Maze. By easy, natural 
steps the novice is led from a stateof absolute ig- 
norance of technique through the various stages 
of the art, until he stands at last possessed of a 
thorough grounding in all the principles of fiction- 
writing, with achievement of a short-story artisti- 
cally acceptable. And the manner of his teaching 
bulks as large as the matter. His kindly, shrewd 
@riticisms were, and are, invaluable tc me.”’ 


oy~ € a 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work because 
they are taught to do so. One student has reported 
sales of $600 in one week; another has recently won a 
$2000 prize; others have sold their first stories. News 
of this sort comes in every day. 


Stories of Success 


that mean something to YOU! 


are 
novel-writing, magazine or news- 
paper writing, verse-writing, and 
all the literary branches are taught. 
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READ THIS BOOKLET 
Free for the Asking 


Eugene Cunningham and 28 
other authors show how Dr. ]. Berg 
Esenwein helped them to succeed. 
They recommend Dr. Esenwein’s 


40-lesson course in Story-writing. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course solves all 
the problems of fiction-making be- 
cause it deals conclusively with all 
the elements that make up a story, 
whether long or short. Dr. Esen- 
wein is a real teacher; his course 
the introduction to a profession. 


Tell us what kind of work you 
interested in. Story-writing, 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success” 


From The 
iets. ARS e ete tacinnreneans 
ela, * - tosicianeicenivpny Haro 
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Will You Give $5 for $100? 


F COURSE, every student of the “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story Writing or 
News Writing is not going to sell his or her first manuscript for $100, the very 
first time mailed; but we claim that if you have been stumbling along in a rut, 

making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manuscripts to editors and 
publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be done—that the “IDEAL” 
Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, $100—or $500— 
will be doubled when you have once learned the fundamentals of successful writing. 


A Genuine $7 Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the two “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 


present date of expiration. 
A review below, of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will 
convince you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to 


the “university diploma.” 
“IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 


First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 

Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 
Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. 
Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 
Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 

How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 

11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 

12. Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 


——_aem ae eeaee MAIL COUPON TODAY 
“IDEAL” COURSE IN | 
NEWS-WRITING AND | THE wRITER’s DIGEST, 
CORRESPONDENCE | 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
a. Promising Field. | I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send 
. What News Is. [ to me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


News Sources, 
How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to | Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S 
the Paper. extend 

Newspaper Correspondence. , DIGEST. 

How to Handle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions. 

. Expressions to Avoid. 

. Branches of Correspondence. | Address 

. Correspondence as a Bread 

Winner. 
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Sell YOUR Short Stories 


O YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 

you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
write the stories that the editors want. For every editor is looking for 
new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 
idea. It is 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE Ss by S 
LESSON FEATURE tep by Step 
Lesson 1. The First Essential of 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It, : 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly co > ee Meet te ata 
prepared. here is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere. 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 


ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER | !:2"% zt se 
= a" 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.” 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 


for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together Lesson 11. Characterization. 
Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 


with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— acento Senhag =. dieeee. 


both for $5.00. phere and Color. 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. 


Lesson 15. The Climax. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 


The Writer’s Digest, clusion, 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Lesson 17. 
Characters. 


Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) a 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form, 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 


to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already Lesson 20. A Semple Plot. 
a subscriber, mark out the word — and = in the mar- Rein 04. fir Tou Weber 
. . “ ” . , A t 
gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) Sonaht he Eibors. 
Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script, 
Lesson 23. Originality. 
Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 
vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. 


Editing, Re- 
All Manuscripts read and advised 


upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





October 10, 1924. that 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
in —.. " 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 


Sell 


tect 


Editor.” 











Manuscript 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
and make salable 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” 
founder and former editor of 
In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals ; 
editor of a newspaper, 
magazines, He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- to 
structive criticism, 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. 
ticulars will be sent on request. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

1 have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say dic, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
1 tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. 
thought you would like 
know this, for it 

entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 


their work. 


He was the 
“The 


and various 


and suggest mar- was 


Rates and par- Suan Pa. 

















TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c, 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story a How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practica! 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations, (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.— A 
further development of the principles set forth in “‘The 
36 Dramatic §$ ituations.” Of incalculable value to ail 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells u. 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
— method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! 


Manuscripts.” 
for all writers. 


of book. Price $2.50. 


A new a completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 





5 ALEX. BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 


FRANKLIN, O. 
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“Here Is Our Check for $100.00” 


Writer’s 
Market 
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—that sounds better than a rejection slip, does it notP And 
that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must know 
the market for his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
of today. She goes fully into the construction of the plot; style; 
suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 
building the short story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors 
want, and is free with her suggestions. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 
branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 
valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 
teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 
such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, con- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
plays. The author has written more than fifty successful photo- 
plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 
student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 
of an acceptable manuscript. 


Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 
them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 


tion to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at $2.00. 
Use This Coupon TODAY 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
I enclose $ (P. O Order or personal check) for which send to me— | 


O the ime. books, THE WRITER’S MARKET, HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, | 
TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, THE ART OF WRITING PHOTO. 
PLAYS 
0 the one book, 


and enter my subscription for one year for THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
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The Business of Column Writing 


An Interview With O. O. McIntyre 
By JOSEPH FAUS 


“Humor is the best bet of a columnist, 
and the lower down to earth one gets with 
this humor the better. What I mean is, 
don’t shoot your wisecracks over the aver- 
age fellow’s head; write for below stairs 
and it will likely be read upstairs. 

“A columnist should constantly seek 
variety of subject matter: Judy O’Grady 
doesn’t care a darn about with what 
hoi polloi or the Great Unwashed does 
wash, but she would like mighty well to 
know if the Colonel’s Lady does use milk. 
Mike, the ditch digger, has no ears for his 
pal’s views on life, but when John Barry- 
more or Charles Schwab says something on 
the same subject through a columnist he’s 
all ears. New York is America’s most in- 
teresting city because it was made by all 
of us. It belongs to the world. If there 
were no Woolworth stores in Oskaloosas, 
there would be no Woolworth tower in 
New York. 

“Make your wit clean, never suggestive. 
Have due reverence for all religious creeds ; 
religion is too big a subject for any writer 
to handle with any bias. 

“Accept press and letter criticisms good- 
naturedly, kid yourself right out in public 
for bad breaks, reject theater ‘comps’ and 
your columnist-friend’s tactic suggestion 


that you boost his new book, play or song. 
Noblesse oblige! Kingdoms, much less 
columnists, have been wrecked on it! 

“And remember—the first three years are 
the hardest.” 

This is O. O. McIntyre, the celebrated 
columnist, speaking in his pleasant, lan- 
guorous voice. He’s the fellow, as most 
every one knows, who ran Main Street 
across Broadway and made both the hicks 
and the lounge-lizards like it. For this 
mental engineering feat he is given more 
money than any other columnist in Amer- 
ica; his famous New York, Day by Day 
column is syndicated in more than two hun- 
dred daily newspapers from San Francisco 
to Boston—almost twice the number, it is 
said, of his nearest competitor. Be that as 
it may, which it is, let’s get back to Mr. 
McIntyre himself. 

“T am a yokel who broke away from 
the plow handles,” thus he briefly recounts 
his history. “I came from Missouri to Ohio 
and tried to show an editor how to run his 
paper. I was soon gone, and the paper’s 
still going—for the same reason. Becom- 
ing an associate editor on Hampton’s Maga- 
zine, it went down in the bad financial panic 
and I came out in a worse panic and tried 
to find another job, which I did—with the 
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late New York Evening Mail. However, 
I was discharged, and justly so, for incom- 
petency, and thus I naturally became a 
Broadway press agent, and through the 
more or less—chiefly less—literary labors 
therein I finally conceived the idea of send- 
ing every day a New York letter to coun- 
try newspapers—this in connection with a 
publicity job I had then. However, becom- 
ing infatuated with my idea I boldly elimi- 
nated the publicity phase and tried to sell 
the letter on its merits alone. While so 
doing I sat on syndicate doorsteps to dis- 
pose of the plan—to no avail. After three 
years of soda crackers, black coffee, resold 
and resoled shoes I finally had fifty papers 
on my list, and then several syndicates 
wanted to distribute it for me. I gave it 
to McNaught’s, and today it’s in more than 
two hundred. Incidentally, I also write for 
the American, Liberty, Harper’s Basar, and 
Cosmopolitan.” 

Short and simple annals of the pure-be- 
liever, that; for Mr. McIntyre believed in 
and was sold on his own idea, and almost 
starved till he sold it to others. He con- 
tinues : 

“T discern from personal experience that 
folks don’t care for remarks on modern 
poetry, nor critical reviews on cream-puff 
novels, nor terse essays on economic sub- 
jects, as some columnists write. It is the 
pithy, human-interest idea that appeals— 
and the more unusual the better. Make it 
short and snappy and you’ll make the read- 
ers happy. Any writer can interest people 
with the obvious. Most of us are interested 
in what we see every day. 

“Take dogs, for instance. Everybody 
seems to like them. A personal account of 
the passing of my dog Junior, which ap- 
peared in the American Magazine three 
years ago, brought me more than ten thou- 
sand letters—and I’m still receiving them! 

“If a columnist can hold his public—and 
he has a public—for three years it will stay 
by him. Just as a housewife will buy and 
try out some brand of soap and, liking it, 
use it for many months and then continue 
purchasing it all the time purely from habit. 
A columnist’s name is his trade-mark. Of 
course, it’s up to the manufacturer or the 








columnist to see that his product doesn’t 
deteriorate in quality. 

“Avoid being too caustic in personality 
items; steer clear of the venomous, no 
matter how cleverly you may have it 
couched. I call to mind a case that caused 
great misery: A young chap came to New 
York, wrote and sold a story to a big maga- 
zine. It was published and elicited con- 
siderable praise. However, he had in a 
paragraph committed that awful faux pas 
(to the “Algonquin group of thinkers” that 
grace, or disgrace, New York)—a mixed 
metaphor or a split infinitive—and these 
members of the intelligentzia leaped upon 
the minor error with yelps of fiendish glee. 
So devilishly clever did they mention, re- 
mention, allude to, and grossly caricature 
his little mistake that the youth, in real an- 
guish, deserted his ambition to write stories 
and became an unobtrusive clerk. It is just 
recently, after some years, and no doubt 
very bitter years to him, that again he has 
taken the courage to return to his old love, 
writing. And, as you see, a little thought- 
fulness on the part of certain ’clever para- 
graphers’ would have averted a lot of men- 
tal torture and unhappiness. 

“IT never nowadays read over what I 
write for my daily column,” says Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, “nor reread it in a paper or preserve 
clippings, because long ago I found out that 
such an act confused my thoughts and left 
me with a none too clear mind on subjects 
for the following day. Once written, best 
forgotten! However, in my frequent maga- 
zine articles I have often been dissatisfied 
with a first draft and have rewritten the 
script. 

“There was one time,” he reminisced, “in 
Mexico when I met an old shepherd who, 
because of his simple and unshakable be- 
liefs in immortality, intrigued my fancy. It 
took me two weeks to turn out a 2000-word 
article on the really unique character that 
satisfied me, but when it finally appeared 
in Cosmopolitan it engendered more nice 
comments from the public than any other 
of my works. And it is here,” he concluded, 
“that I want to impress an important thing 
on the minds of young writers—that the 
greatest single factor in becoming a suc- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


XVIII 


FLOWER 


Last month we showed what fascinat- 
ing material animals afford for children’s 
stories, poems, and plays. With the ex- 
ception of fairies (and Santa Claus at 
Christmas time) no theme is so popular 
with the very small child as the wild ani- 
mals, and especially the baby ones. 

Running animals a close second in this 
respect, however, are flowers—and again, 
strange to say, the wild flowers in particu- 
lar. Ampte evidence of this perennial in- 
terest in the mind of the child is seen in the 
degree to which children’s literature of all 
time has been associated with flowers and 
flower allusions. During the eighteenth 
century the most charming of all children’s 
books (and constituting the greater part of 
children’s literature) were the many “Gar- 
lands” and “Baskets” of children’s songs 
and poems. In the following century we 
had Robert Louis Stevenson’s immortal 
“Child’s Garden of Verses,” while in our 
own, all writers for children have turned 
more and more to flowers for their themes. 

Several reasons may be assigned for this 
wonderful hold which the flowers have 
upon the child mind. In many cases there 
is the matter of color, which appeals to 
every normal child. And then there is the 
fragrance of the flowers, and often the very 
form of the flower, suggesting, as in the 
case of the pansy, a smiling face, and even 
a laughing one in the case of the johnny- 
jump-up. Association with the old fairy 
tales has helped, as also the names that have 
come down through the ages, as “butter- 
cup,” “jack-in-the-pulpit,” ‘“Dutchman’s 
breeches,” and so on. 

The new writer’s chief difficulty will be, 
in using flower themes, the matter of action. 
Flowers are not perambulatory; they are 
fixed to the spot in which they grow, and 
while they can nod, and sway to and fro 
in the breezes, and can be made to talk and 


THEMES 


sing, and laugh, yet the fact remains that 
their use in action material is restricted, 
wheras the use of animals is not. 

Nor is it well in most cases to take them 
from their setting and /et them perambulate. 
Flowers don’t do that, and to make them 
do it is unnatural, a distortion that offends. 
One editor, indeed, will not use material in 
which flowers are made to walk about or 
play. Plays in which flowers figure, little 
choruses of dancers representing flowers 
may be introduced, but in the play itself 
flowers may not walk about the stage. 

The restrictions thus offered by flower 
material may seem to be a handicap so 
great, as to drive writers away from flower 
themes. As a matter of fact, these limi- 
tations add a certain lure to the writing, 
since the overcoming of the obstacles be- 
comes a part of a most fascinating game. 

We recall one instance in which another 
editor, holding opinions similar to the one 
mentioned above, was prejudiced against 
flower-theme plays, to such an extent that 
we were anxious to see if we could not do 
a play that would overcome, by reason of 
its interest and color, these objections. The 
play, with which we succeeded, gave us an 
amount of sheer fun in the writing that sur- 
prised even ourselves, who get so very much 
fun out of writing all forms of children’s 
things. 

In poems, of course, the writer seldom is 
affected by these handicaps, since there are 
few ideas based on flower themes and 
adapted to verse that require the flowers to 
move about. Flowers may chatter their 
happy way through verses, and play games 
with the bees that come to visit them, or the 
fairies, or even play with one another, so 
long as it does not involve running about. 

And best of all, they may be made the 
themes of delicate poems, utterly without 
end, for they grow and change with the 
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seasons, and they look up into the blue skies, 
and not with the wind, and laugh at the 
stars, and catch the dew which sparkles on 
them like jewels—boundless is the field 
which the imagination has to rove in, in its 
search for material in verse. 

The difficulties come in our stories and 
plays, and here the solution is best found in 
this rule: use flowers in those forms which 
esentially demand action and movement, 
and only in connection with other objects 
that can move about—as fairies, and 
birds, and kiddies, and animals. The play 
to which we alluded a few paragraphs back, 
we built around what, in a little prologue, 
recited by a little fairy, purported to be a 
legend, according to which, when spring 
came, the buttercup that had been the very 
kindest and best buttercup of them all, was 
changed, by a wave of the Fairy Queen’s 
wand into a beautiful fairy. 

In this way we did not have to use a child 
as a flower throughout the entire play, 
though huge ones of paper gave the stage a 
lovely effect of buttercups everywhere; 
action throughout the p!ay was contributed 
entirely by the little boy and girl who were 
woven into the story, and by the fairies— 
only in a chorus were little children used in 
a buttercup dance, and even so they were not 
costumed to imitate flowers in any way. 

The case is similar in stories, though 
action is not required here to the degree 
that it is in plays. In a recent story, for 
example, we have only a little white birch 
tree, which was not white, but almost black 
(as the Jittle fellows always are), bemoan- 
ing the fact that it was not lovely and white 
like the larger ones all around it, which 
snubbed and looked down upon the little 
fellow. And the moon one night told it 
what to do—to just look up as hard as ever 
it could into the blue sky, where the sun- 
light was, and where at night the beautiful 


clouds floated across the sky and the stars 
smiled down at one. And almost before it 
knew it, the little tree was standing as high 
as any of them, and was glistening white. 
In this story the breezes, as they floated 
through the forest, and the moon as it sailed 
by, and the waving of the trees—all were 
used to suggest action. 

On the other hand, in another story of 
the despised sunflower that stood in the 
corner of the garden, and which was made 
great sport of by the gaudy phlox and other 
flowers that grew along the border, action is 
supplied by the little fairy of the garden, 
who, the queen being announced as coming 
to visit her, sets about industriously to get 
all the flowers ready. She starts with the 
sunflower, busily dusting off the yellow 
petals, and polishing them until they shone 


ever so brightly. And then suddenly look- 


ing away she saw what the sunflower could 
see from its highness—the whole world; 
away over into half a dozen gardens, and 
across to where boys were playing and the 


birds were singing. And the fairy looked 
and looked so long, that the queen was sud- 
denly announced with a flourish of tiny 
trumpets, and the rest of the flowers never 
did get dusted off and sprayed with perfume 
while the queen was there. And the queen 
admired the sunflower no end, and the bees 
and all said it served the other flowers right, 
for treating the sunflower unkindly ; and the 
other flowers must have thought so, too, 
for never again did they say unkind things 
to the sunflower. 

A little care is required to the end that the 
fairies, or birds, or whatever medium is 
used for conveying action, do not, by reason 
of their action, confuse the reader as to 
whose story it is; that is, who is the hero 
of the story: the flower or the bird, say. 
But since almost always the action is di- 
rected to the flower, there will seldom be 
any difficulty in this respect. 





Get Your Pictures Criticized 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


The writer who is using a camera with 
which to illustrate his literary material will 
do well to seek a competent critic for his 
pictures. It would be amusing, were it not 
so pitiful and sometimes heartrending, to 
examine some of the prints which inex- 
perienced writers submit with their articles. 
Not very long ago I received a set of prints 
of farm-scenes and landscapes which, the 
sender informed me, were highly praised by 
all who had seen them. The writer in ques- 
tion lived on a farm and the photographs 
were made on the farms of neighbors, 
who, expert as they were at farming, were 
not really qualified to pass judgment upon 
the present editorial requirements with re- 
gard to pictures. In short, this collection of 


prints was simply hurried snapshots made 
without any attention to technical or artistic 
requirements. The pity of it was that these 
prints were sent to me in good faith as 


being considered really good because of the 
well-intentioned, but untrained, approval of 
friends and neighbors. To disillusion this 
writer was an unwelcome yet necessary 
duty. I am glad to say that my frankness 
was accepted in the right spirit and this 
writer is now beginning to meet editorial 
photographic rules and regulations. 

For some unfortunate reason criti- 
cism is always assumed to mean un- 
favorable comment. That is, most persons 
cannot understand that criticism can be 
favorable as well as unfavorable. Every 
month I have a large number of prints sent 
to me for criticism. Those who send the 
pictures assume at the outset that I will 
tear the prints to pieces, figuratively speak- 
ing. Ina number of cases the senders were 
dumbfounded to be told that I found noth- 
ing to criticize; and in many others the 
makers seem to be surprised that I pointed 
out so many really commendable features in 
their work. I wish that some other word 
could be found which did not bear the 
stigma which unjustly has descended on 
“criticism.” Perhaps I am entirely wrong, 


according to accepted standards of criti- 
cism; but I believe that the only way to 
criticize anything is first to seek for all the 
good things and then, with kindness and 
tact, refer to the things not so good. Criti- 
cism, in its true sense, should include men- 
tion of everything that is favorab:e and 
everything that is unfavorable. There 
should be no special emphasis placed on 
that which is unfavorable. Simply to tear 
things to pieces and condemn them, never 
did, and never will, constitute criticism as 
I understand the true meaning of the word. 
Many critics appear to dislike giving any 
praise. In short, their idea of criticism 
seems to be to point out all the flaws and 
say nothing about whatever commendable 
features there may be. I wonder how many 
critics would like to have their own work 
examined on that basis? 

So far as this article is concerned, let us 
assume that when I use the word “criticism” 
I refer to it as meaning kindly, constructive 
consideration of photographs, with a view 
to helping the maker dispose of them or 
display them to his advantage. It would 
be a tremendous saving of time and effort 
if every writer would have the advantages 
of such criticism. Think of the postage 
and correspondence it would save! With 
all due respect to well-meaning relatives and 
friends, in most cases they are not qualified 
to criticize a photograph which is to be 
sent to an editor. The maker of the picture 
is usually doomed to disillusionment, and 
this is not conducive to one’s happiness and 
literary success. 

There are many opportunities today to 
receive helpful criticism, if the writer will 
take the time and the trouble to seek out 
those who are qualified to pass judgment. 
The photographic magazines, camera clubs, 
personal acquaintance with experienced 
photographers and, now and then, editorial 
friends, offer the needed help. Again, there 
are many excellent books to be had on pic- 
torial composition and the requirements of 
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editors. A study of approved photographs 


in the magazines will help, and a visit to an 
art gallery or photographic exhibition will 
often serve to correct errors in technique 
and composition by way of furnishing good 
examples of what is being done in the world 


of picture-making. 

Writers should remember that editors 
have many excellent sources from which 
they can obtain good photographs. How- 
ever, the individual writer’s viewpoint, if it 
be good, is preferred to the picture which 
can be bought from such a firm as Under- 
wood and Underwood. For example, let us 
assume that I have written and illustrated 
an article on the wonders of Yellowstone 
Park. To be sure, there are thousands of 
excellent pictures now available ; but not one 
of them was made in connection with my 
visit, nor do these pictures include the 
touches of human interest intimately asso- 
ciated with my trip. If my article is well 
written and acceptable, and my pictures are 
as good or better than those which can be 
bought, and the points brought out in my 
article are adequately illustrated by my 
prints, most editors will prefer my pictures 
to those which could be bought elsewhere. 
There is an intimate connection between 
my article and the illustrations which would 
be lacking in the usual commercial prints. 
Hence, there is a completeness about my 
submitted material which is very likely to 
win editorial approval. As in all things, 
there are exceptions. For example, I have 
written an article on the Tower of London. 
Perhaps I have never been to England, but 
what I have to say is of interest and value 
in connection with the Tower. In that event 
the purchase of a good picture of the Tower 
of London would be necessary to make the 
article attractive to the editor. However, 
I believe that I am safe in stating that in 
most cases an editor will prefer photographs 
made by the writer himself, provided they 
meet technical and artistic standards. 

It is to be regretted that most writers 
fear to submit their work for criticism. This 
is especially true in cases where they have 
already received praise from relatives and 
friends. I do not b'ame them for disliking 
to face possible disillusionment. However, 
is it not reatly better to have the ordeal over 


with, once and for all, than to waste time 
and postage mailing prints to editors who 
will return them? After all, is the right 
kind of criticism an ordeal? Let me say 
that it is not. Rather it is a friendly, sym- 
pathetic consideration of the merits and the 
faults of a picture. A friend would not 
hurt one’s feelings by being too frank. In 
all probability he would express his opinion 
and make clear his point just as forcibly as 
a person who was very frank. However, 
in doing so, he would use tact, kindness, and 
good will. There would be no sting to his 
criticism. I know that there are those who 
do not believe in softening the blow of ad- 
verse criticism. 

If a picture is poor—no matter how hard 
the maker tried or how difficult the con- 
ditions under which he worked—the school 
of “frank” critics believe that such a pic- 
ture should be cast into “outer darkness” 
without further consideration. Sometimes, 
I am lead to believe that certain critics do 
not consider that they are doing their work 
properly unless they adopt ruthless meas- 
ures. Now I am not, for a moment, advo- 
cating that high standard should be lowered 
or that criticism should be rendered null 
and void by overlooking obvious fau'ts, but 
I do put in a plea for more human kindness 
and less of the “I-am-holier-than-thou”’ atti- 
tude assumed by some critics. 

What has all this to do with my sugges- 
tion that my readers have their photographs 
criticised by a qualified critic? Simply this, 
that by presenting several points of view on 
the matter of criticism, my readers will 
be able to find the kind of a critic who will 
really help, encourage, and promote the in- 
terests of the writer. I am glad to say that 
there are such critics; but they do not al- 
ways make as much noise as the other kind, 
hence they are more difficult to find. When 
the right critic has been found and he un- 
derstands the personal and literary prob- 
lems involved, unburden yourself to him. 
Tell him why and how you came to prepare 
this or that article and the object you had 
in mind. Then, let him read the text and 
examine the pictures to see how they work 
Do not interrupt him with ex- 
There is time 


together. 
planations or suggestions. 
(Continued on page 49) 





Writing Sales Letters 


By R. R. RICKETTS, JR. 


Experience has shown me that, as others 
in THe Writer’s Dicest have already 
pointed out, there is a large market for the 
sales letter writer. You can obtain $5.00, 
$10.00, $15.00 for your letter writing serv- 
ices, and more as you become a better letter 
writer and gain a reputation. Moreover, 
very often a firm which is in the market for 
a letter, or a series of letters, will also want 
a circular or two written. Thus, if you 
possess advertising ability, you can turn out 
the circulars for them, as well as produce 
their sales letters, which, of course, means 
added profits for you. 


In order to get started, the beginning - 


sales letter writer can personally interview 
those who might be prospects, he can write 
to them, and he can reach them by advertis- 
ing in trade journals. There is also the 
newspaper. I know from my experience 
with one large newspaper, which has a 
“Business Service” classification in its 
Want-Ad section, that this medium is one 
not to be overlooked. 

Before writing a sales letter for a firm 
or individual, it is important that you be- 
come genuinely interested in, and enthusi- 
astic about, the article or service which they 
desire to sell. Get all the facts you can. 
Decide on the angle of approach, how you 
are going to appeal to those to whom the 
letter is to be sent. You can’t tell every- 
thing about the article in one letter. What 
is its best feature? Decide where emphasis 
will be laid. This will make it easier for 
you to write your letter. 

The type of prospects to whom your let- 
ter is to be mailed influences to a great 
extent the kind of letter you are going to 
write, whether it must have dignity, or 
whether a bit of slang: might possibly add 
to its effectiveness. 

Letters are becoming more and more 
human. In discussing his method of writing 
letters to the “other fellow,” one advertis- 
ing man said recently, “I just talk to him.” 


There you have it. No asking for his 
“esteemed order” is needed. 

Sherwin Cody, in his helpful book, “How 
to do Business by Letter and Advertising,” 
says, “Never use in a letter words you 
would not use in conversation.” The em- 
phasis is his. This is certainly a good rule. 
Notice, however, he says, “would not use 
in conversation,” not “do not use.” Alas, 
there’s a difference! 

Give a great deal of thought to visual- 
izing the man or woman who is to receive 
your letter, try to see the thing from his 
angle, and do all that you can to make your 
letter human. 

Selling by letter is much the same as sell- 
ing through personal contact. You must 
lead your prospect through various steps 
of attention, interest, desire for the article, 
and action! 

The start of your letter is of vital im- 
portance, because unless you gain the pros- 
pect’s attention, his consideration, he will, 
without reading further, toss the letter into 
the waste basket. Often an abrupt begin- 
ning which plunges immediately into the 
heart of the matter, is effective. 

In obtaining information from a man 
who is an expert in the beauty parlor line, 
I was informed that, at that time, eighty per 
cent of the beauty parlors were merely pay- 
ing expenses. Using the data given me, I 
began the letter as follows: 

“Do you know that eighty per cent of the 
beauty parlors are merely paying expenses? 
This figure is unfortunately correct. Ten 
per cent are fairly successful while on!y five 
per cent are making real money.” 

Starting with a question, of course, is 
often a good way to begin, and it seemed 
to me that these figures would gain the at- 
tention of those who were to read the letter. 
In writing phonograph letters, I have be- 
gun in this manner: 

“The Blank Phonograph will give you 
more hours of real pleasure than any other 
talking machine because—” etc. 
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The start of the letter is really your re- 
quest for an interview. If that interview 
is refused, if your letter is tossed aside, 
your chances for making a sale are gone. 
After you have found a good beginning for 
your letter, the rest of it will not be so dif- 
ficult to compose. 

It is not enough simply to boost your 
article or service. You may, for example, 
convince your prospect that the article you 
have to sell is wonderful and he still may 
say, “What of it?” You have to do more 
—you must show him that he needs the 
article in his business. If he is losing time 
and money in his office without the article, 
you must bring this fact to his attention, 
then show him how your device eliminates 
this waste. 

You may send a dealer a sales letter about 
a line of radios and convince him that the 
radios are excellent, yet he may throw your 
letter in the waste basket. Why? Perhaps 
he has been losing money on radio. But if 


you show him in your letter that your line 


of radios is certain to be profitable to him, 
give him the figures and the reasons why 
your line will succeed for him, although he 
may have previously lost money on radios 
—that’s a different proposition. 

In closing, avoid such hackneyed expres- 
sions as “Hoping to receive your order,” 
“Hoping to hear from you,” etc. Make 
your ending positive, not negative. In your 
close you must forcefully, yet tactfully, tell 
your prospect what to do, you must urge 
him to act. Your ending should be clear, 
suggestive, persuasive, sincere, and even 
commanding. Are not the foltowing end- 
ings improvements over the “Hoping to re- 
ceive your valued order” type? 

“While we strongly urge you to call in 
person at our Chicago headquarters and put 
us to the test, should you be unable to do 
so immediately, you can, without fail, check 
and mail us the inclosed service card. Let 
us co-operate with you—let us help to make 
your business yield you the returns it is 
possible for you to receive. Mail the card 
today.” 

“Why not let me co-operate with you in 
reducing your losses to a minimum, thus 
adding to your yearly profits? The use of 
the inclosed postal places you under no 


obligation. Won’t you drop the card in the 
mail today ?” 

“T should like to serve you. A reply will 
be very much appreciated.” 

As a general thing, confine your letter to 
one page. Many times you will find, if you 
go over your letter carefully, that you can 
condense into one sentence the thought you 
have now allowed to run into a paragraph. 
You are very apt to find also, that you have 
a sentence or two—possibly a whole para- 
graph—which really isn’t needed at all and 
which, by making the prospect wade through 
unnecessary detail, cuts down the effective- 
ness of your letter. 

In some types of letters, repression is 
valuable. A certain amount of reserve may 
be made to suggest success, and remember 
the saying, “Nothing succeeds like success.” 
People want to buy from the firm or store 
that is doing the biggest business. Some- 
times an important announcement is doubly 
effective when put simply. 

Suppose you are writing a letter about 
expensive oil paintings, which is to be mailed 
to wealthy art lovers. Would you say, “We 
are holding an exhibition of marvelous 
paintings by the greatest artists the world 
has ever known?” That might be very true, 
but it hardly suggests a firm of high stand- 
ing. Those who received the letter would 
probably conclude that the pictures were 
reproductions or fakes. Extravagant phrases 
are common. Of course, writing about pic- 
tures that sell up into the thousands is a 
different matter from writing about an arti- 
cle which sells for a few dollars. However, 
reserve may be found useful, also, in sell- 
ing inexpensive merchandise. 

Some say that a man does not care to 
read facts already known to him, that is, 
his name and address, before he reads the 
salutation. Therefore, if you wish you can 
place the name and address at the end of 
the letter, in the lower left-hand corner. 
This style would be appropriate for a letter 
going to a high class of prospects, such as 
wealthy art lovers, etc. 

These are just a few sales letter pointers. 
A number of helpful books on the subject 
of letters are available to any one interested 
in this branch of writing, and offer valua- 
ble aid. 








Literary Trade Secrets 


Professional Counsel for Beginning Fiction Writers 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


WHY MANUSCRIPTS ARE REJECTED 


I once tried, just for fun, to figure out 
how many manuscripts are rejected by edi- 
tors every year. 1 discovered that one 
magazine alone rejects 120,000 every year. 
A glance at the publication lists showed that 
there are thousands of periodicals who print 
fiction. A few calculations, and I had so 
many carloads of unwanted stories going 
back to sadden the 


unified, or are dramatically weak or both. 
Let me explain. You will recall that in 
my first article I stated that human interest 
was produced by showing some one in a 
hole and trying to get out. In my second 
article I made a little plot for you by get- 
ting the little Chinese girl into a hole and 
making her struggle to get out. The ar- 

tistic management of 





hearts of their send- 
ers, that emotion 
overcame me and I 
had to quit. It really 
seems that this 
two-way manuscript 
business is a neg- 
lected infant indus- 
try. Certainly there 
is no race of human 
beings who work . 
harder _ for 
money than the writ- 
ers of rejected 
manuscripts. 

Why are these 


Thomas Uzzell. 
The 


of the 
lowing: 





This series of articles comprises a_ | 
number of lectures on short story writ- 
ing recently delivered over the radio by 


author has condensed the 
tures into six installments for readers 
DIGEST —embracing 


. What to Write About 

A Method of Plotting 

less . Why Manuscripts Are Rejected 
The Art of Writing 

The Literary Temperament 
The Business of Selling 


this plot resulted 
from giving the little 
girl just one prob- 
lem to solve and also 
from making it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for 
her to solve it. The 
plot was therefore 
unified and dramat- 
ically strong. The 
errors then made by 
writers or rejected 
manuscripts are : 

1. They get the 
hero into more than 
one hole. 


lec- 


the fol- 





manuscripts reject- 
ed? Because editors don’t know good stories 
when they see them, you reply. Nonsense: 
the editor knows his job or he wouldn’t be 
there. The editors play favorites, you may 
think. They don’t give the new writer a 
chance. Wrong again. Editors, practically 
all of them, buy literary reputation as well 
as literary merit, and as a result it is gen- 
erally much more difficult to sell your first 
story than your fifth or sixth; but very few 
editors have a prejudice against the new 
writer with something to say and a way 
to say it. 

Why, then, are your manuscripts re- 
jected? They are rejected nine times out of 
ten, either because they are not emotionally 


2. They don’t 
make him struggie hard enough to get out 
of that hole. 

If you wish to know why your manu- 
scripts are rejected, you must understand 
these errors and learn how to avoid them. 

Not long ago a writer submitted a dog 
story to one of our large circulation maga- 
zines. The hero was the dog’s trainer, and 
the hole he was in was that he wanted his 
dog to win a very important national cham- 
pionship for hunting dogs, but the dog was 
old and sick. The author—in the hope of 
adding to the appeal of his story—made 
the trainer in love with a girl, who said 
she would marry him if his dog won the 
contest. 
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This difficulty with the girl put the man 
into a second hole, thus committing our 
first error. The girl had nothing necessari- 
ly to do with the dog story. The editor, 
therefore, rejected the manuscript. The 
author, however, happened to have a friend 
in this editorial office who advised him to 
cut out the romance and send the story 
back. The writer did so and the story was 
accepted and published. 

In real life a man might win a dog race 
and a bride at the same time; indeed, he 
might do it artistically in the story if it 
were customary for the winner of a field 
trial to be awarded a bride for a prize. The 
truth is the winner gets a cup, with, let us 
hope, nothing in it! When a movie clinch 
was. stuck on the end of this story, it made 
the outcome artificial and unconvincing. 


How many times this error is made by 
beginners in the art of short fiction! It is 


very easy to see that practically all the short 
stories published in this country have happy 
endings, and most of these trot out a beau- 


tiful bride for the noble hero before the 
final curtain, but it is not so easy to see how 
the author produces the bride without drag- 
ging her on the scene by her hair. Making 
a heroine seem at home, I tell you, is an art. 

Another easy way to violate this first 
principle and so produce a rejected manu- 
script is to say to yourself: “Well, I’ve 
got only one hero and everything happens 
to him, therefore my story is unified.” Not 
necessarily. This is also true of such novels 
as “David Copperfield,” “Henry Esmond,” 
and “Babbitt,” and they are not unified as 
the short story must be. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
if one crisis in your story is good, another 
would be better. This is dangerous doc- 
trine. It is a good deal like saying that if 
looking at one motion picture is thrilling, 
looking at three at once would be still more 
thrilling. If you must cover so much ground 
and cannot curb your pen or typewriter, 
you had better give up the short story and 
begin a novel. 

If your hero is up against it in a busi- 
ness deal, stick to that deal and don’t try 
to “round out” the plot by putting him into 
a triangle situation with his wife or adding 


a ghost mystery or tacking on a funny char- 
acter for the sake of his humorous lines. 
You may have heard advertising men re- 
mark that “saying a thing three times makes 
it true.” There is a real psychological truth 
here that underlies much of short story 
technique. One thing at a time. 

The second reason why manuscripts are 
rejected is that their heroes have too easy 
a time getting out of their holes. They are 
dramatically weak. You have perhaps a 
few manuscripts in your desk that no editor 
seems to want. You look them over occa- 
sionally and you say to yourself: “Pretty 
good stuff this; I didn’t know I could write 
so well; but they’ve no punch. I wonder 
what’s the matter.” The matter very likely 
is that you’ve simply let your hero or 
heroine off too easily. 

You may answer that “piling on the 
agony” in the way I recommend is artificial, 
a falsification of life. Many a time a stu- 
dent of fiction has said to me: “Real life 
has no such hair-raising scenes as you want 
me to invent.” Alas, would that this were 
true! Read any evening newspaper! If you 
don’t happen to be where these stirring 
things are happening, that’s no fault of life; 
it’s the fault of your residence, or possibly 
your imaginative sympathy. If you cannot 
see plenty of actual or potential intense con- 
flicts in your own office, your neighborhood, 
your home, your own life, I am afraid you 
will never be a writer of fiction. 

I’m not talking literary theory to you. 
I’m merely trying to get you to understand 
the ways and means used by authors of 
stories which you, as well as the rest of 
the world, have liked and called great art. 
Kipling in his most beautiful and_best- 
known story kills a mother and her baby. 
Maupassant in his most famous story ac- 
complishes the moral degradation of a 
young woman. Stevenson ends his three 
best stories with the death of the hero; the 
best stories of O. Henry and Irvin Cobb 
end with a suicide and a hanging, while 
Mrs. Wharton ends the most beautiful and 
powerful story she ever gave us, “Ethan 
Frome,” with an attempted double suicide. 
I cite these instances not to inspire you to 
write tragedy but to plan stories strong in 

(Continued on page 52) 





The Mechanics of Humor 


By MALONE FARREL 


XVI 


PLANNING A 


in last month’s Wrirer’s DiGrEst we out- 
lined the method of planning a carefully 
organized campaign for selling miscellane- 
ous humor, of the he-and-she joke, light 
verse, and paragraph type—short forms 
that one can turn out in sufficient quantity 
to enable one to keep a stream of manu- 
scripts passing over an editor’s desk. The 
principle involved is the use of bulk, or 
weight, in order to insure an editor’s atten- 
tion. Quality, of course, one must have— 
but the frequent and regular appearance of 
manuscripts on the editor’s desk will, if the 
campaign ‘is persisted in, bring the editor 
to the point where he must become aware 
of the writer’s existence, and that is a de- 
cided step forward. 

Now while one is writing thesé shorter 
things, one will find ideas for some of the 
longer forms—for the parody, the playlet, 
the burlesque, the open letter, and any one 
of a dozen forms which one can do. The 
selling of these longer forms requires more 
study and ingenuity than the shorter forms, 
since the market is not so open. The news- 
papers, for example, use almost no material 
of the longer kinds, except that produced by 
syndicated writers like I. H. Phillips. And 
again, individual magazines vary consider- 
ably in the manner in which a skit must 
be handled, and the spirit in which it is 
conceived. 

A skit for Life, for example, must have 
an idea that is interesting because it is new, 
original; but it must be handled in a spirit 
of gentle satire. The same idea done into 
a skit for Judge must be done in a spirit of 
broad humor; if it inclines toward the slap- 
stick, it will not be rejected, provided the 
idea is strong enough to carry it. If the 
idea could by any possible chance be ad- 
apted to Vanity Fair, here the note would 
have to be one of sophistication, smart, with 
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the manner of telling, brilliancy, hardness of 
surface, and of all that, of vital importance. 
For the New Yorker the note would have 
to be Broadway’s, with less stress upon the 
distinctiveness of the idea, but more upon 
the visioning of the idea through the eyes 
of people who frequent the Times Square 
theater district and the Fifth Avenue shops, 
to whom taxicabs and the subway and the 
elevated trains are playthings, the source of 
endless themes for satire and humor of a 
certain hard, not to say hard-boiled type. 
“Short Turns and Encores,” in the Satur- 


day Evening Post, on the other hand, steers 
between Life and Judge, using a broader 
and more catholic kind of humor, with the 
idea the all-important thing: provided the 


idea is original and strong, and is really 
humorous, a skit, or other of the longer 
humor forms, will be perfectly adapted to 
this market. , 

And to the humor value of the idea, we 
might add perfection of writing. No matter 
how good an idea may be, if it is not skil- 
fully handled, it will not find an acceptance. 
The college-humor magazines use a still dif- 
ferent type of humor—humor of a sophisti- 
cated kind, but the sophistication of the 
campus, of the young man and woman of 
college age, rather than that of the man 
and woman whose sophistication is the re- 
sult of living and looking of life with both 
eyes wide open. There is a certain note of 
gaiety and irresponsibility in the humor 
used by these magazines that is not difficult 
to achieve. 

Then there are the specialized markets— 
as for example the Bookman, which uses 
these longer forms of humor that may have 
a literary theme—with a smart handling, 
preferred, or else one distinguished by a 
mellowness of the humor, 

The trade journals, too, are markets for 
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the longer forms—though the theme must 
have a bearing upon the trade or profession 
to which the paper is devoted. The auto- 
mobile magazines, for example, often use 
these longer (as well as the short) forms, 
where the idea has to do with people who 
use automobiles, or sell them. And maga- 
zines devoted to the grocery, hardware, 
wearing apparel, and other trades, use 
humor along the lines of their respective 
interests. 

Now in selling short humor it becomes a 
matter, as stated last month, of keeping a 
batch of manuscripts, going from one 
market to another, until one reaches the list 
of trade journal, when from these batches 
can be taken out such jokes as will be 
adapted to definite trade-journal markets. 
For example, in a half dozen batches of 
jokes one might pull out enough jokes to 
make a batch for Good Hardware, say, and 
another for the American Grocer, and so on. 


But in the longer forms there will be but 
few skits that are adapted to more than one 
magazine, and thus it usually is necessary, 


when a manuscript written for Life comes 
back, to work it over before it is sent to 
Judge. This will not require a great deal 
of time, once the knack is acquired—but 
one should study carefully a few issues of 
each of these magazines, in order to catch 
the type of handling used by each magazine. 


Then there is another class besides the 
magazines and trade journals that must be 
considered—and we refer to publishing 
houses that put out plays and dialogues and 
monologues for entertainment purposes. 
One of our friends last summer wrote a 
skit in the form of a dialogue between two 
men seated at dinner in a restaurant. He 
sent it the rounds of the magazines without 
success, and then to a couple of trade jour- 
nals devoted to the hotel and restaurant 
business, equally without success. Finally 
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he worked it over for adaptation to presen- 
tation on entertainment stages; gave it a 
broader handling, with the humor more 
obvious, put a waiter in to give a note of 
action when the skit was put on the stage. 
He sent it to a house that specializes in 
plays and other entertainment material, and 
sold it. 

The advantage in writing 
forms is that once one finds a market for 
one of his things, and can follow up with 
other material equally as good, he has made 
a more or less regular market that he can 
depend upon. Good humor of this kind is 
not too plentiful and an editor welcomes 
with delight a new writer who can be de- 
pended upon to supply a_ considerable 
amount of this material. 

But while the longer forms must be more 
carefully written with reference to the par 
ticular “slant” of each magazine, yet the 
principle holds true here as in the short- 
humor field, that it is quantity that will ena 
ble one to succeed in securing markets. It 
is not enough to work up a parody this 
week and send it out, and next week a 
playlet, and the following week maybe an 
open letter. At least two, and even three. 
envelopes with material in them should go 
to each editor each week—and regularly, 
too, so that definite intervals will elaps« 
between the arrival of the envelopes. 

It does not matter how many items ar 
sent in each envelope. We ourselves like to 
mix them up—sending a he-and-she jok« 
or two, a short skit, a short poem, and in 
addition to these, one or two longer things. 
as a parody, or an imitation, or what-not. 
This variety not only will indicate to the 
editor that one can do a variety of things. 
but will be more sure to catch an editor’s 
fancy if he happens to be in need of this 
or that form, or if his mood for the day 
leads him to favor one particular form as 
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Style vs. Subject 


A Free Discussion of the Use of Style in the Specialized 
Trade Article 
By HERBERT C. McKAY 


this article is not for you fiction writers 
nor for dramatists. It is just a chat with 
those who write articles for specialized 
journals and who are looking for the little 
checks. 

We read a great deal of style, oi tech- 
nique, of the use of good English and the 
Lord only knows what else. A good style 
is an asset, of course. Good English makes 
for easy reading. But you will agree that 
a poorly written article, which contains an 
idea of value, is far superior to one which 
is technically perfect yet which tells nothing. 
Most of your writing is read by men and 
women who are specialists in a given field. 
Looks and magazines are their tools. These 
publications are read for a certain purpose, 
which is not to learn to appreciate good 
English. If you cannot write an article 
which fulfills this purpose all the style in 
the world will not help you along. 

very tiny college has a professor of 
English who eats, sleeps and lives with 
nouns and verbs and other parts of speech, 
with which I have not even a slight ac- 
quaintance, yet how many of these men 
have written a hundred words which proved 
to have practical value to the world at large? 

Now take myself for example. I will not 
apologize. There is no other writer with 
whose works and life I am so familiar as 
with my own. I know next to nothing of 
grammar. I could not analyze a sentence if 
my life depended upon it. I am not proud 
of the fact. I wish it were otherwise. But 
! am merely telling the truth. I read widely, 
especially the literature that has received 
the stamp of approval from time and from 
the world. I also read detective stories and 
other writings from contemporary and little- 
I enjoy all of it and do 
However, a wide 


known authors. 
not consciously study it. 
range of reading will make it a matter of 


instinct for you to construct sentences which 
are clear and easily read, and if they have 
these two qualities most editors will accept 
them if they otherwise violate every rule 
known to grammar. 

First secure a sound knowledge of your 
subject and then tell it in your own words. 
Sixth-grade stuff? Sure! But also the 
most valuable key to success in writing. 
Do you write to distribute information or to 
impress your reader with your large vo- 


cabulary? Readers, especially busy ones, 


don’t waste time in being impressed. | 
have Roget and the New Standard Diction- 
ary at hand at all times, yet seldom refer 


to either. When I do, it is because I wish 
a word to convey one definite meaning with- 
out possibility of that meaning being mis- 
taken. Why don’t I use these books more 
often? Because they would suggest words. 
the meaning of which are perfectly clear to 
me, and which would be clear to my readers, 
yet which are not current and would make 
my article appear stilted and artificial. 1 
try to write as I would talk, in simple, 
every-day language. I do not shun slang 
or other unorthodox forms, if I am sure 
that such expressions will be perfectly clear 
to my readers. If I know what I am talking 
about I can talk easily. If I know what 
[ am writing about I can write easily 
If I can tell a druggist how to remove an 
obstinate stopper from a bottle he won’t care 
whether I use impeccable English or 
Rowery dialect. 

I do not decry the use of good English. 
[ do not approve of slovenly work. Do 
your best at all times, but do not despair 
because you have not a good style. Don’t 
worry about style while writing. Use clear, 
forcible, snappy language and let style take 
care of itself. Whatever you do, don’t use 
a stilted, artificial style. Tf vou insist you 
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may say “He ain’t got none,” but don’t 
piace technique above subject matter. 
cry, “He’s a crack-brained 


” 


Many will 
theorist. Just let him try it. Then he’ll see. 
This is not true. I have had practical 
experience and I am telling you what I have 


learned. I have had several articles ac- 


cepted by various magazines and have writ- 


ten and sold two books. I’m proud of it, 
of course. You would be, too. I hope you 
will have occasion to learn the truth of that 


statement. When you do, write me about it 
and I’ll spend two cents to send congratu- 
lations. 

Finally, if you 
articie is final proof. 
fect? Not by a long shot! MHas it an 
abundance of unfamiliar polysyllabic 
The one in that question is the 
worst. Has it been accepted? Well, if it 
hasn’t you'll never see it, so there will be 


don’t believe me, this 
Is it technically per- 


words? 


uo chance for argument. 


Winning Literary Success 


By J. E. 


Any one in this country can have prac- 
tically anything he wants. If it be a mil- 
lion dollars and he wants it enough, he gets 
it. If it is a better automobile than he now 
owns he can get it. If it is a better house 
than that in which he lives he gets it. If 
it is becoming well educated, he acquires 
If he really wants to be a suc- 
It may 


education. 
cessful writer he will become one. 
take time to gain any one of these objec- 
tives, but they will be gained, provided the 
desire is great enough. The trouble usually 
lies with the steadfastness of the desire. 

We have in this country today so many 
automobiles that they are pointed to as indi- 
cations of our great prosperity. It, however, 
‘s not prosperity that has caused so many 
people to buy cars. There are a great many 
car owners who perhaps cannot very well 
afford to own and drive the cars they have. 
What has brought the number of motor 
vehicles up to the twenty million mark is 
the desire to possess a car which the auto- 
mobile industry has fostered. Through 
much advertising and other publicity and 
strenuous salesmanship, the automobile in- 
dustry has implanted in the hearts of men, 
women and children in this country such 
a keen desire to own cars that they are will- 
ing to make sacrifices in other directions, 
and to work and pay in order to satisfy 
that desire. 


BULLARD 


If every one who writes had as great a 
desire to become a really successful writer 
as most people seem to have to own a car, 
there would be a much larger number 
making a good living with their typewriters. 
There would never be any such excuses 
offered as “I haven’t the time.” 

There are in each day 1,440 minutes. No 
one can get more than this number out of 
a day. No one has less. It depends upon 
how these minutes are used whether or 
not one attains his aim. It depends upon 
how steadily he is aiming how he will use 
the minutes. 

When a man aims a rifle at the bull’s-ey« 
of a target, he has to concentrate his en- 
tire attention upon holding the rifle so 
that it does not waver, if he is to hit the 
He cannot give his attention to 
anything else. He cannot allow anything 
else to disturb him. For the moment there 
must be nothing else in the world for him 
but the sights of that rifle trained upon th 
He must even stop breathing while 


mark. 


target. 
he squeezes the trigger, for even a breath 
may make the rifle barrel waver just enough 
to miss the target altogether. 

It is just such concentration as this that 
wins, regardless of what the goal may be. 
A young man with twenty-five dollars in 
his pocket bought a ticket to take him on 
a hundred-mile trip to the town where he 








was to enter college. His friends and 
neighbors did not keep it a secret that they 
thought he was a fool to begin college. They 
knew he would be back home within a few 
months. 

“If you’d been a brilliant scholar in high 
school,” said one, “it would be different, 
but you know you had a rather hard time to 
get through. If you had money, it would 
be different. But you’re not a very good 
student and you haven’t any great ability 
for earning money. You'll just fail and 
come back home. You’re just wasting your 
time and it’d be a lot better if you never 
started out.” 

That young man did go through college 
and received his degree. He did so in spite 
of that fact that it was not easy for him 
to earn money and it was not easy for him 
to learn from books. The accomplishment 
was due entirely to his determination to 
win his goal. He would not let anything 
short of death prevent him from accom- 
plishing what he had started out to accom- 
plish. 

Later he decided to write. This was the 
last thing any one would have expected him 
to do. He had never been a good student 
of any language. As a matter of fact he 
had taken some of his English courses twice 
before he succeeded in passing them. He 
did not seem able to express his thoughts 
in words. 

Early in the morning and late at night 
he wrote. While others were seeking en- 
joyment he was seeking the mastery of 
words. He realized that he was not yet 
in sufficient command of English to write 
stories, so he wrote articles. He wrote 
them and re-wrote them, spending a week 
or more on a single article of less than two 
thousand words. Then he. began to sell 
them. He kept on writing, and the day 
came when there was not enough minutes 
in the day for him to eat, sleep, earn a liv- 
ing at other work and write, and write all 
he wanted to. So he gave up his job and 
devoted all his time to writing, with the 
result that his income is higher than it ever 
was before. 

It was not talent, it was not inspiration, 
it was not any of the things that are so 
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oiten considered necessary to gain a foot- 
ing as an author that are bringing this man 
on toward his goal. It was just sheer deter- 
mination, it was persistence, it was the 
giving up of everything else for writing. 

When a person of his capabilities can get 
ahead, it proves rather conclusively that 
any one who has the desire, the overwhelm- 
ing and never-fading desire to become a 
writer, will eventually become one. We get 
what we want the most. There are few in 
this country who do not have food, shelter 
and clothing. These are the most primitive 
desires of men, and because the desire is 
so firmly fixed exery one makes the effort 
often necessary to get them. 

Most people these days either own a car 
of their own or there is one in the family. 
This is a that has been fostered 
through salesmanship. But today the aver- 
age person is earning much more money 
than did the average person a couple oi 
generations ago. One good reason why this 
is the case is because there are more de- 
sires to be satisfied, there are more things 
This means the 


desire 


that people really want. 
need of more money, so people earn it. 

High wages do more harm than good if 
the wage-earners do not have desires that 
cost so much to satisfy that it takes all they 
can possibly earn to do so. Unless there is 
an urgent need for every cent that can be 
earned, then there is no use in working so 
hard and instead of increased earnings as 
the result of high wages there is more days 
when the worker does not show up to work. 

It is exactly the same with minutes. The 
1,440 minutes in a day are of little use 
unless there is something to do that requires 
every one of them. When a person has no 
one thing it seems supremely important to 
do, the time may hang heavily upon his 
hands. When there is some goal to attain, 
something that he desires to do more than 
anything else, it is truly surprising how he 
will husband those minutes to use toward 
that end. He will save a few minutes out 
of this part of the day and a few out of 
that. He will improve every sing!e minute. 
None will be wasted. Because he does this 
he makes progress. 

(Continued on page 56) 





Dialect and Emotional Values 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Emotional values, as I have insisted 
more than once in these pages, are prime 
desiderata in fiction stories. 

If you can show genuine play of emotion 
in the dialogue or action of your charac- 
ters, you are pretty nearly certain to pro- 
duce emotional reaction upon your reader. 
If you cannot produce this reaction—if you 
cannot bring your reader into hearty sym- 
pathy, or equally hearty dislike, for these 
dream people who are the creations of your 
brain—then you cannot hope for any last- 
ing success for your work, for such suc- 
cess comes only when the impression made 
upon the receptive mind of your reader is 
lasting. 

If one could read “Vanity Fair” today, 
and tomorrow retain no portrait of Becky 
Sharp in the gallery of his mind, it would 
be convincing proof that “Vanity Fair” 
itself was not one of the great masterpieces 
of English fictional literature. And there 
would be no portrait of Becky in the mind 
of the reader, were it not for the emotional 
reactions upon him. 

ut there is a wrong way, as well as a 
right way of depicting emotion, and of 
portraying the qualities of your 
through emotional stress. Here is an ex- 
amp!e of the wrong way, which I have 
recently come across—a way to be avoided 
as you would avoid the plague: 


people 


“Her lips devoured his with feverish kisses 
and her eyes glared like some wild thing, gone 
mad, while her choking throat burst forth ° 
brokenly, ‘You can’t go I won't let you 
pay I can’t give you up Oh, God, 
help me, I’m going insane!’” 

This is overwrought melodrama, the emo- 
tion lost by incompetent handling and a 
too visible straining for effect. 


While many magazines order some por- 
tion of their material from writers who 
have acquired reputation, or such as are 
known to the editor because of the quality 
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of their work, the majority of magazines 
depend upon the miscellaneous contribu- 
tions that come unsolicited in their daily 


mail. Many editors are more keen to dis 


cover a new writer of promise coming un 
heralded than to secure the best possib 
story from one already known to the public. 
It is upon this constant infusion of new 


that the life of a magazine 
depends. 

The above is only another way of an- 
swering the question that is asked almost 
daily, “Has the new writer a chance?” 
But there is one exception to this generali 
The Delineator, New York, has 
announced that henceforth it will not read 
miscellaneous and unsolicited contributions ; 
all the material to appear in its pages will 
be specia'ly ordered. 


blood very 


This, undoubtedly, will be a matter of 
economy, as it will save the salary of one 
or more readers who would be engaged in 
searching the daily mail for new writers 
But it seems to me a narrow policy, for it 
holds out no encouragement to writers, no1 
does it promise its readers anything essen 
tially new in the way of a literary stimulant 
And it certainly wi!l not popularize a maga 
zine among writers, of whom there are not 
less than one hundred thousand constantly. 
and who are no sma!! factor in making o1 
unmaking the popularity of any publica 
tion. 

A correspondent has asked me if I think 
it worth while to enter any one of the many 
prize contests, particularly the complete 
novel contests that are now being so gener 
ally exploited. This is a difficult question 
We may consider that the prize offer is a 
stimulant to literary endeavor. Certainly 
the reward of ten, twenty, or fifty thousand 
dollars to the lucky one—I say “lucky” 
intentionally, for there certainly must be 
some element of chance in selecting one for 
the special award among the many thousand 
mantscripts that may be offered. (In one 








recent competition it is stated that over 
thirty thousand were received.) But I 
question whether it is quite worth while 
to take this chance. The reward financially 
may be greater than the writer would re- 
ceive were his work accepted and published 
in the ordinary manner, by any one of the 
standard houses. But is this increased 
reward sufficient to counterbalance the 
small chance of acceptance ? 

It is true that if a manuscript does not 
win the prize in a contest it may then be 
offered elsewhere. But the writer is often 
discouraged by this non-acceptance, and has 
not the same interest in his work that he 
would have were it not for the long period 
of hope, and anxiety, and the final disap- 
pointed hope, engendered by the contest. 
[ believe that I would rather take the 
chance of going a round of twelve good 
publishing houses, which might be accom- 
plished in the time that would ordinarily 
be required for a decision in the contest, 
than of tying my manuscript up for months 
in a world-advertised competition. 

And here is a fact worth considering. 
| cannot recall that any novel which has 
been a winner in prize competitions of re- 
cent years has afterward taken its place 
with the novels of long life. These prize 
winners are advertised vigorously for a 
little time, and they serve as an advertise- 
ment for the house which publishes them, 
but they do not seem to remain before the 
public very long. Nor do they become so 
well known to the general reader as any 
one of a dozen other novels that make their 
appearance during the same period of time. 


Dialect may be used to decided advantage 


in fiction, or quite to the opposite. Almost 
any reader with a fair acquaintance with 
modern literature can point to many novels 
in which dialect has been an outstanding 
factor toward the building of an impressive 
character—one that would long remain in 
the mind of the reader as a true portrait. 
In many cases the free use of dialect has 
helped only in the construction of a bur- 
lesque portrait. 

Even when used properly and with re- 
straint, in character delineation, dialect 
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may be defined as a good crutch, but a poor 
staff. If a writer depends upon the dialect 
wholly for the portrayal of humor, sym- 
pathy, pathos, or any other of the emotions, 
his work probably will be a failure. If he 
can use it with restraint merely as an at- 
tribute of an otherwise well-rounded char- 
acter, then he is apt to accomplish some- 
thing of genuine value. 

Dialect, and especially negro dialect, was 
vastly overdone in American fiction during 
the period following the Civil War. It 
came eventually to a pass where editors 
and publishers were pretty unanimous in 
refusing work which evidently depended 
upon dialect for its effectiveness. The pub- 
lic became tired of studying out misspelled 
and mispronounced words which really had 
no reason for their being, except to show 
the dexterity of some writers in man- 
handling the English language. 

Dialect is most effective when employed 
to delineate or emphasize one especial char- 
acter in a story, to set that one off dis- 
tinctly from the others who figure in the 
tale, as, for example, Jupiter, in Poe’s 
“Gold Bug”; or to portray a certain type 
or class so as to disassociate them from 
others of their section or community, as 
did Cable in his inimitable tales of the 
Louisiana Creole. 

Much of the dialect written (or printed) 
during the period of which I have spoken, 
had little to recommend it, as nothing like 
it ever had been known on land or sea. 
And this may apply to western as well as 
to negro dialect. Too often both are merely 
manufactured methods of speech done after 
the manner in which the writer feels his 
people should talk, but with no personal 
knowledge or acquaintance to support his 
supposition. Nowadays we get a good 
many western tales written by people who 
never have seen or heard a cowboy, a sour- 
dough, an old-time mining prospector, or 
any other of the characters who figured 
in the winning of the West. 


Such dialect very often will be found 
most irregular, simple words twisted into 
a half-dozen different forms, and none of 
them true to the place or the time that 
the writer is attempting to portray. 





‘The Cinderella Story” 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


The first Cindereila story was not the 
story of Cinderella. The old fairy tale is 
undoubtedly of Oriental origin, and its first 
version is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Egyptian, Babylonian, and Hebrew maidens 
dreamed of being Cinderellas many centu- 
ries before the soul-satisfying yarn of the 
oppressed damsel and the rescuing prince 
appeared in German folk lore, to be popu- 
larized for seventeenth century France by 
Perrault’s “Cendrillon,” from which the 
The nice little 


Engiish version was taken. 
touch of the glass slipper was given by a 
mistransiation of pantoufle en vair (fur 
slipper) for en verre (glass). 
suggested by learned pundits that the story 
originated in a nature myth, and was meant 
to typify the dawn oppressed by the night- 


It has been 


clouds and finally rescued by the sun. How- 
ever that may be, there are Cinderella sto- 
ries in all ancient national literatures, in- 
cluding the Old Testament. The story of 
Ruth and Boaz is a Cinderella story with a 
difference, Ruth being oppressed by Fate 
and not by cruel relatives, and being a 
widow in fact, though she seems like a 
maiden in spirit. 

Just as there is no story more universal 
and more certain of popular appeal, there 
is no story with a simpler formula. Its plot 
material contains only three essential ele- 
ments: (1) the sweet and beautiful maiden 
who is terrifically up against it—cruel step- 
sisters in the old tale, poverty and her 
“birth’s invidious bar” in the modern maga- 
zine story; (2) the intervention of a god 
in her behalf—the fairy godmother in 
“Cendrillon,” Fate in our stories; (3) the 
Prince Charming who falls in love with her 
and marries her, giving her all that the heart 
of adolescent womanhood can yearn for. 
For that’s the point. You mustn’t be stingy 
with Cinderella. Don’t hesitate to take 
Prince Charming on a shopping trip. Let 
him buy her a few mink coats and diamond 


necklaces. It won’t break him, because, of 


course, he has more money than the United 
States Mint. And your readers will enjoy 
the vicarious thriil of wearing those mink 
coats and glittering royaliy in those diamond 
collars. ‘That’s one reason why they like to 
read Cinderella stories. It is the only chance 
most of them will ever get to enjoy such 
magnificence, poor dears! You will be 
nothing short of a curmudgeon if you fail 
to make Prince Charming spend his money. 

When you write a Cinderella story, you 
will be tempted to revise this simple plot. 
Don’t. You can get some novel action, of 
course, but don’t try to get a novel plot. 
You will never get a better one. You can 
easily get one which is stronger technically, 
but that is not the point. You will lose the 
appeal to the reader’s heart. 

For what have we? At the very start, 
the pathos of oppression nobly borne, cer- 
tain to arouse immediate sympathy. Some- 
body—Fate usually—is doing wrong by the 
poor gal, and she ought to be done riglit 
by. She deserves it because she is pretty, 
ind just as sweet as sweet can be, and she 
isn’t a whiner. In the modern story she is 
apt to be very kind to little Brother Tommy) 
or the neighbor’s kids. She sees the other 
girls flaunt by in gay apparel, mink coats 
included, and draws her rags around her 
to keep out the chill and biting b'ast. But 
she doesn’t envy the other girls, nor grudge 
them the mink coats. My gosh, no! Cin- 
lerella isn’t the envious sort. But, natural- 
ly, she wishes she had a mink coat, too. You 
can’t blame her for that, can you? It shows 
she is human, and endears her to the read- 
ers, who also wish for mink coats. 

Cinderella is not a greedy girl. Perish 
the thought! Her main hunger is for love 
~for romance. This is the time to give 
her a glimpse of her Prince Charming, for, 
in the modern story, she sees him from afar 
long before he finds the slipper and begins 
his detective work. You must show Prince 
Charming doing something worthy of hei 





at this stage of the game. He must be a 
regular fellow in your modern story; he 
mustn’t patronize Cinderella as he does in 
the old fairy tale. Prince Charming has to 
be a gentleman nowadays. He wasn’t al- 
ways. 

The note of pathos is not long maintained. 
The story of sadness turns swiftly into a 
Here we are faced with 


story of success. 
the inescapable weakness of this variety of 


fiction. A Cinderella story can never be a 
really strong story. The element of con- 
flict, which provides the drama in every 
work of fiction, is necessarily weak because 
we know Cinderella is going to win. And 
there can be no real suspense or surprise, 
for we are sure of the happy ending. There 
should, of course, be minor suspense engi- 
neered by novelty of action and by unusual 
situations. In the old Cinderella romances 
written so prolifically a generation or so ago 
by Charles Garvice, Laura Jean Libbey, 
Charlotte M. Braeme, and their school, we 
always had a lot of cruel complications and 
heartbreaking misunderstandings before the 
final fade-out. They were invariably 
achieved at the cost of making the hero 
and heroine think and act in a manner that 
qualified them for admission to any home 
for the feeble-minded, and that sort of 
thing has rather gone out of fashion. Cin- 
derella is a pretty bright girl nowadays. 
Quite frequently she is a rough diamond 
of the slums, who has to be polished by 
her Prince Charming, but the job never 
takes long. She is behaving as pretty as 
any duchess by the time the fateful ques- 
tion is popped. One of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
best comedies is a Cinderella story of this 
particular order, or, rather, a satire upon it. 

Why is it that a story so fundamentally 
weak in plot is always so successful when 
properly done? There is a double answer— 
human sympathy and human ambition. One 
does not have to be a Cinderella to enjoy 
her story. It can give pleasure to the real 
princess in the palace, who knows that her 
Prince Charming will be found for her by 
grey-headed, chill-blooded statesmen, as 
fully as it can to Sally in our alley, who 
hopes Prince Charming will come along 
some day when she is selling flowers, and 
buy a posy from her. It is the essential wom- 
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an’s story, in which every womanly woman 
delights, however cultured she may be. She 
may read it with a tender, whimsical smile 
at such “childish nonsense,” but she reads 
it just the same, and she likes it. “Dames 
young and old, and gentle maids unwed,” 
they all love Cinderella because they all love 
themselves, as they ought to do. 

Naturally and inevitably, a story which is 
so weak in its plot material must depend 
mainly upon characterization. Make Cinder- 
ella likeable. That is all you have to do, 
broadly speaking, and you have your good 
Cinderella story. Sounds easy, doesn’t it, 
when the very nature of the case makes 
that powerful appeal to the sympathy of 
some readers and the secret ambition of 
others? But it is harder than it looks. If 
a writer can paint a girl as eagerly coveting 
the good things of life, and yet as being 
sweet and noble and unselfish, he has done 
a pretty good job of characterization. The 
secret, of course, is sympathy. Unless you 
like Cinderella—all the millions of her—and 
hope she will get her Prince Charming, you 
had better leave the Cinderella story to 
somebody who does. Never write it with 
vour tongue in your cheek. 

“Backward, turn backward, O Time, in thy 

flight! 

Make me a child again, just for tonight.” 

That must be your prayer when you sit 
down to the typewriter to tell the oft-told 
tale. Until the glass slipper is safely on the 
little foot, and the script is bundled up and 
sent to the editor, you must share Peter 
Pan’s faith in fairies. 

Does the Cinderella story sell? I'll say 
it does. The Cinderella story was, far and 
away, the best selling bet in the days of 
our parents and grandparents. The he-man 
of the great open spaces is a better bet to- 
day, but not so very much. People will 
tire of him, and will realize what an un- 
substantial and impossible ghost he is, after 
all. But they will not tire of Cinderella, 
for she is life as well as romance. This 
is the secret of her strength to bind the wan- 
dering and changing fancy of men. She is 
the sublimated essence of fairy tale and 
folk legend, but she is also every bit as 
realistic as Zola’s Nana or Dreiser’s Sister . 


(Continued on page 60) 





Characters and Action 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 


One might state it as almost an axiom 
that a character is as interesting (and no 
more) as the things he is made to do. True, 
the same thing might be said about the 
things that the character says, and the way 
he says them. And possibly with reference 
to a lot of other things about a character, 
such as where he lives, and why, who are 
his friends (for a man is known by the 
company he keeps, another axiom has it), 
what he wears, and all of that. But 
axioms, even if they are only half truths, 
have, in their epigrammatic way of putting 
things, the merit of bringing out a point 
vividly, even if, as in this case, there are 
other things that make a character interest- 
ing. Benjamin Franklin gave utterance to 
something to the effect that getting to bed 
early gives one health, wealth, and wisdom ; 
we do not regard the axiom less because 
there are other things that bring these things 
to one besides putting the cat out at eight 
o’clock. 

A character, to be absorbingly interest- 
ing, must be given interesting things to do. 
And I can best get this discussion under 
way by citing a story which a young writer 
asked me to read for him some weeks since. 
The story was woven around a patent medi- 
cine vendor, of the oil flare, curb-stone 
variety, with a setting in a Western town. 

Now the young man became so interested 
in his p!ot that he forgot to give us more 
than passing glimpses of the vendor. There 
was plenty of action in the story, so far as 
plot complications went ; the young man was 
skillful in giving the vendor plenty of ob- 
stacles to overcome, and be it said to the 
hero’s credit that he hurdled all of the ob- 
stacles that were placed in his path, hurdled 
them cleanly and in good form. 

But—the reader of the story, even if he 
waded through the story, would not have 
cared whether the hero hurdied the obsta- 
cles at all or not, for the author had not 
succeeded in making the vendor interest- 


ing; he was just a lay figure going through 
the paces that the author had set for him; 
two to one the reader would not have got 
beyond the first five hundred words. 

The trouble was that here was a type, a 
man representing one of the most fascinat- 
ing of all ways of making a living ( fascin- 
ating, that is, to story readers who do not 
have to make their livelihood that way), 
and not doing anything that a street-car 
conductor or a stone mason could not have 
done as well. He was merely a lifeless 
figure out on a running track, leaping hur- 
dles as it were—which is not an interesting 
performance, unless one is interested in 
action for its own sake. 

We suggested to the young writer that he 
give his vendor something interesting to do; 
garb him in a typical picturesque outfit, and 
give him a scene in which he would harran- 


> 


gue his audience in the best manner of men 
of this type, with a fascinating lingo, using 
some of the argot of the trade; show him 
in the act of opening his “keyster” and 
handing out bottles of his medicine to the 
accompaniment of a ring of coins as the 
gaping natives succumb under his oratory 

The young man acted upon the sugges- 
tion; got the character of his hero over 
right off the start by means of this scene, 
and from that point on the reader had only 
one deep and abiding hope, namely, that 
the vendor would whip his enemy to a 
frazzle, a desire kept stimulated throughout 
the story by the young man embracing every 
opportunity of clinching the reader’s inter- 
est by throwing in quaint and interesting 
things for the vendor to do, always “in 
character.” 

Detective stories by young writers usually 
suffer for the same reason—lack of inter- 
esting things for the characters to do. A 
manuscript which I read recently was based 
upon a mail robbery up in the Northwest 
a few months ago. Here was material for 
an engrossing story. with new conditions 





confronting railroad detectives and with a 
new type of bandit, to be tracked and run 
down in the vast-distanced regions of the 
Northwest. 

The young detective was brought upon 
the scene and put through the conventional! 
paces, and finally got his men—but the 
reader, if he had persisted through the story 
to the end, would have been just as well 
satisfied if he had failed. He was a total 
loss as a hero, because he was not given 
interesting things to do. He did not even 
talk interestingly; he sat in on a game of 
poker, but did not play interestingly; in a 
shooting fray he just shot his man, but 
there was nothing in his manner of doing 
it that readers had not read a thousand 
times in their he-man stories of the West. 

And it is right here that Sherlock Holmes 
is supreme; he not only is the master sleuth, 
but his work is decorated with a great deal 
of interesting action that fascinates the 
reader. Give Holmes a spy glass and let 
him go scrutining bits of apparently mean- 
ingless scribbling, or examining pieces of 
furniture, and the reader is with him all the 
way. 

The revision of the above story, which I 
read the other day, revealed a new “dick.” 
Somehow the pair of guns that he had were 
really “toted,” not merely carried; when 
he straddled a stool at the station lunch- 
room in a little town along the line, there 
was significance in the way he did it; in 
the assumed character of a gun man he 
exhibited to the astonished natives a new 
kind of “draw,” and when he bantered the 
self-styled bad men in a poker game, it was 
a thing of delight. There was no question 
about the reader being interested in the 
detective ; he was eager, expectant, plugging 
for him all the way through the story. 

In the two instances cited above we have 
spoken of the hero (and the same things 
are true of the heroiness). The minor char- 
acters, with due recpect to the fact that they 
must be kept at a proper distance in the 
background, must be treated in the same 
way. How it works out is seen in the first 
of the two stories mentioned. At a certain 
point in the story appeared one of the ven- 


dor’s “plants.” an old man who was always 
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on hand to give his “testimony” as to the 
marvelous curative properties of the medi- 
cine. In the original draft this plant was, 
like the hero, wholly uninteresting—just a 
machine-like figure who got up and said 
his say, and then went back into the crowd. 
He appeared in the climax of the story 
again, so that he deserved more attention 
than the story gave him. 

In the new version this man was given 
a number of interesting things to do, all in 
the way of maintaining interest, and at the 
same time “fixing” more vividly his char- 
acter, though care was taken to make him 
not too vivid, but to keep him just the right 
listance in the background. He had an 


alarming habit of fingering a colt—which 
had never been loaded for twenty years; 
he gave the most amazing exhibition of the 
very symptoms that, according to his testi- 
mony, he had been cured of—and in every 


way he was now a delight. 

There are stories, of course, which do 
not admit of picturesque characters or of 
ess quaint types who do unusual things; 
these are usually stories of love and ro- 
mance in more or less conventional settings. 
Here the author’s task is to find something 
which the character can do astonishly well 
and in a “different” manner. A story was 
sent me recently of a highly sophisticated 
young woman who returned to her home in 
the mountains after two years in Greenwich 
Village, where she had rapidly absorbed the 
color and spirit of that region. Full of 
guile, bored by the fo'ks back home and 
their ideas and manner of living, and also 
being a secondary character in the story, 
there was not much to be done for her in 
the way of “interesting things to do.” But 
the author gave her a flivver in which to 
eo dashing about the valley, up hill and 
down, over and around rocks that meant 
nothing to this young woman Jehu. And 
he gave this madcap a manner of handling 
the car that was a delight—an equal de- 
light with the fascinating line of hard, bril- 
liant chatter that was hers. Never, we are 
certain, was such a flivver driven in such 
a perfectly fascinating manner; when the 
girl stepped on the gas it was an act of epic 
proportions; and when she passed a high 
powered car on a winding road half way 
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down the mountainside, one knew that never 
before had there been such driving. 

Read the great achievements in all fiction, 
and the successful stories in current litera- 
ture, and always we find the characters do- 
ing interesting things. Dicken’s “Pickwick 
Papers,” to my own notion perhaps the 
greatest of them all, is supremely absorbing 
without any story at all—merely fascinat- 


ing people, made fascinating by the things 
Dickens gave them to do. Eliza crossing 
the ice in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is an ex- 
ample again of the same principle, and 
the remarkable gamblers in Bret Harte’s 
stories—look where we will in literature, 
in fact, and we will find that the story or 
the book interests us in proportion as the 
characters do interesting things. 


The Value of a Trained Imagination 


With Tips on Fairy-Story Writing. 


An Interview With 


Theodore A. Harper 
By HERBERT A. CERWIN 


Anderson, Grimm, Carroll and De la 
Mare stand out in the world of literature as 
the greatest writers of imaginative stories. 
With the pub.ication of two of his books 
recently, The Mushroom Boy and Singing 
Feathers, Theodore A. Harper has already 
been ranked with that class. 

His stories are permeated and saturated 
with imagination from beginning to end. 
He makes his characters live. Harper is a 
writer who has and uses an imagination that 
he has trained. This article is not to praise 
him, but to show writers the importance of 
imagination, and to help aspirants of writ- 
ing, who do not realize the benefit of having 
a trained imagination. 

Speaking on imagination, Harper de- 
clared that there is no human being living 
without imagination. “Any writer,” he 
says, “who fails to train his imagination 
cannot possibly succeed. Imagination is the 
basis of writing. However, there are two 
kinds of imagination. The trained one and 
the untrained. The successful author has 
the trained imagination, while the would-be 
writer, who usually receives rejection slips 
for his stories instead of a check, has the 
other. 

“A tramp has a wonderful imagination. 
Why doesn’t he succeed? He does not 
respect it. He has not the creative power 
to make it work for him. The imagination 


works for the tramp when it wants to. It 
should work when he wants it to. The 
only way to acquire this is by training. 

‘Trained imagination,” he states, “should 
be like a tool, driven by creative power but 
guided by man with which he may cut his 
fingers or produce something very fine, ac- 
cording to his skill. Or we might liken it 
to the steering wheel with which we steer 
our car toward destiny. 

“There is something like a perennial feud 
between those who have active imagination 
and those who have little, or none. Since 
the world began, there has been this an- 
tagonism. I think it is entirely to be ex 
pected. More than that, the blame rests 
first with the imaginative ones, for they, 
having imagination, ought to be the first 
to find a remedy, if there is one.” 

According to Harper, as a class, the im- 
aginative ones are unreliable: they are good 
starters but are not finishers. Routine 
bothers them. At their worst, they ar 
neurotics and cranks on occasions, in op 
position to everything and everybody. 

Then Harper wrote a fairy story. He 
realized rather slowly, because he was not 
prepared for anything of that sort, that he 
was required to justify himself. “At my 
age,” he says, “indulging in this sort of 
thing, writing about fairies! 

“Here we are equipped with a power 





which makes it mandatory for us to work 
and express ourselves, to get experience and 
to acquire character—always the same pro- 
cess, from within outwards—unfolding— 
making of the creative power and individual 
expression a working proposition. In the 
process we come by that which we call suc- 
cess. In some way we must all have what 
we call success, but, at the last issue, I al- 
ways feel that success is the nature of neces- 
sary by-product. It is character that is real 
accomplishment. This applies to an author 
more than any one else. It is true that every- 
body who is a success uses his imagination, 
but the writer who has no imagination is 
better off if he stops writing. 

“Are fairy stories easy to write? No, 
they are much harder to write than any 
other kind of a story. Out of one hundred 
stories read, ninety-five of them are based 
on a plot of some fairy story. Almost all of 
the love stories read and viewed on the 
screen are in some way the duplicates of 
that immortal fairy tale, Cinderella. 

“There is not a ready market for the 


fairy story. You have to convince the pub- 


lisher that you have a tale that will at least 


pay a part of the expenses of publication. 
It is similar to trying to sell a publisher a 
book of poems. Your story must compete 
with the hundreds of tales written in ancient 
times that have lived ever since. You have 
to have a story that tells something, has to 
be interesting and so simple that a five-vear- 
old child can understand it. 

“To be able to write good fairy stories, 
the author must have an active imagination 
and should remember some of the things he 
did and thought when he was a youngster 
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Writing fairy stories as a profession is 
not worth it. It took me five years of 
thinking and imagining before | ever at- 
tempted to write The Mushroom Boy. 1 
spent more than three hours of actual work 
each day before | completed it.” 

Harper, encouraged and enthused with 
his present success, has just concluded 
writing another fairy story and is working 
on more. “Once,” he says, “you get to 
writing them, you will continue. Nothing 
can stop you. It is a pleasure to write them, 
but they are also a terrible strain on the 
mind and body.” 

Replying to the question as to what kind 
of a room he does his work in, he said: “I 
have a room where the window does not 
show an attractive sight. There are no 
pictures on the walls. There is nothing in 
it that will distract me from my work. | 
always keep the door locked so that I will 
not be disturbed.” 

His advice to would-be writers can be 
given in one paragraph. He says: “Use 
your imagination. It was put there for a 
purpose. Realize that it is one of the 
greatest assets a writer can have. Atten- 
tion, reflection, mental industry and imagi- 
nation prepares the conditions of originality. 
Make use of your imagination. Think. 
sleep and talk about imagination and you 
will have one. There are norules. Imagine 
and you will imagine: it is natural.  In- 
crease your imagination and interest and 
ideas will come. Remember that interest 
and imagination increase will power. Don’t 
let your brain rule you. You are the master, 
make it work when vou want it, not when it 


wants to.” 





Do Your Characteristics Need 
Culling? 


By J. 


Haven’t you read stories in which a cer- 
tain unique use of a word or phrase kept 
recurring until it seemed to fairly bounce 
up and hit you between the eyes every time 
you came upon it again? Usually it is a 
good word or phrase—the first time you 
read it in that story; good enough at any 
rate for it to stick in your mind. The sec- 
ond time you read it, it does not annoy; 
but neither does it entertain, except in the 
case of a pun that is purposely repeated 
for a calculated effect. You simply recog- 
nize it and pass on. The third time, you 
begin to wonder. And with each succeed- 


ing repetition your wonder grows, as to 
why an otherwise interesting writer should 


have such a penchant for using the expres- 
sion that he is continually dragging it in by 
the heels, so to speak, at the expense of the 
reader’s patience. You get to thinking al- 
most as much about that annoying little 
trick of his as you do about his plot. It’s 
like the dripping of water upon rock. 

This brand of imposition the 
reader is not confined to amateur writers, 
as has already been intimated; but it is a 
manifestation of amateurism—a sort of 
hang-over. Of course, the amateur has 
more of these objectionable characteris- 
tics than the professional. When the latter 
is guilty of them, it is generally a case of a 
pet expression. With the amateur, it is in 
the embryo stage, and usually the “pet” is 
only one of many. It is in this early stage 
that the curbing of the pet-expression habit 
is best done ; the time when the “obviously” 
this, and “obviously” that, are easiest re- 
strained; when “her cool gaze” and “nerv- 
ous start” are painlessly cured. 

Let me state that all this is not to say 
that the will-be writer should smother his 
individuality, his growing style and variety 
of expression. Rather, he should master 
these things to a noint where they will 


upon 
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not master him. ‘hey are his slaves, ready 
to do his bidding. But he must not let any 
one of them steal too much publicity and 
become a nuisance. Unfortunately, these 
offending expressions have a habit of de- 
veloping subconsciously in the writer’s mind. 
Only too often is he unaware of their out- 
cropping in his style. It is for this reason 
that exercises or tests for their elimination 
are advised. 

One common method of testing one’s 
self for repetition of obtrusive expressions 
or mannerisms, is to lay away a piece of 
writing for a month or so and then read it 
from a detached standpoint, as would a 
stranger. Try it. The predominance of 
“howevers” and “therefores,” “she- 
hreathed’s”—etc., may stand out startlingly. 

There is another, even more effective 
test. This is the writing of articles or 
stories with the idea of hiding the writer’s 
identity. You have heard it said that cer- 
tain writers’ stories would be readily iden- 
tied without their name over them. This 
is largely true, some inveterate readers go- 
ing so far as to claim that certain authors 
could not fool them if they tried! 

Suppose, then, you had determined to 
disprove a friend’s assertion that he- could 
identify or recognize any piece of writing 
you had done, as your own. You realize 
that you have cultivated, or subconsciously 
accumulated, a number of expressions that 
will need disguising. You begin a story, 
keenly alert for the appearance of these 
characteristics. 

Before you have written the second para- 
graph you will be questioning certain words, 
hesitating and crossing them out because 
you recognize in them—probably for the 
first time—-characteristic expressions of 
your own. By this I do not mean the in- 
dividual opinions expressed, but style. 
Accordingly you proceed to stamp out these 








betraying words and substitute others to 
give a different effect. Thus you will cul- 
tivate, at one and the same time, new modes 
of expression, and that invaluable ability 
to criticize one’s own work as it is being 
written. 

During the test mentioned, you will dis- 
cover meaningless or overdone words and 
phrases that will jangle on your conscious- 
ness almost as painfully as they would on 
that of others. These discoveries will be 
remembered. The more objectionable ones 
will bob up like a red flag every time you 
start to use them in the future. The better 
ones, too, will be memorized and tagged 
for future conservative use. 

Still another and better-known test is the 
imitating of various well-known authors’ 
styles. “But such methods mean the sub- 


merging of one’s individuality and style,” 
I hear some readers saying; “the young 
writer should play up his own characteris- 
tics, thereby developing a style of his own.” 
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The young writer assuredly should de- 
velop a style of his own. However, he 
must first “find” himself. And one of the 
very best ways of doing this is to learn to 
view his own work with a detached, critical 
eye as he goes along. This is a necessary 
preliminary to the cultivation of an indi- 
vidual style. True style comes as a gradual 
and natural outgrowth of familiarity with 
all styles; it is a difficult thing to force. 
The acquiring of it should be intuitive, 
rather than conscious. To attempt to grasp 
it through mechanical process is seldom or 
never successful, and, at best, results in 
mediocre work. 

It must be remembered, also, that the 
genuine master of style is one who has every 
shade of it at his finger tips. He should be 
able to produce all styles at will, so as to 
dress any situation in its proper atmosphere 
—pathos, joy, subtlety, quaintness, and all 
the endless shades of sorrow and happiness 


THE REJECTION SLIP 
By E. N. RicHArRDsON 


Ah, there comes the postman! 
Got a letter, too; 

Must be that check 
So long overdue! 











Envelope’s so thin 
Can see right through it— 
We'll celebrate this day— 
My story’s made a hit! 





peculiar to mankind. 





Check must be a big one 


For my story was a pip— 
Won’t Mary be surprised— 
Hell! A rejection slip!!! 
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THE LAY OF THE WISE 
MINSTREL 


By HAROLD E. SNIDE 
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Through wakeful night and weary day, 


The thought that glowed—the word that burned— one 
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How to write nor where to sell: 
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The poet learned his lesson well- 
The WRITER’S DIGEST always reads, 


And markets all his travelled screeds. 





And if you seek with eyes not blind, celle 
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A moral in this tale you’ll find. 
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The Technique of Verse 


Writing 


Article Number Forty in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 
PHRASE MAKING 


One who listens to the reading of poetry 
in a foreign tongue that he does not under- 
stand soon becomes conscious of two things : 
First, the mere sound of meter and rhythm 
is pleasant in itself for a little while;  sec- 
ond, this pleasure disappears if the reading 
be continued very long, and a feeling of 
boredom follows. 

We may infer from these facts, that im- 
portant though meter and the other orna- 
ments of verse may be, they are not, in 
themselves, enough to justify the writing of 
verse—at least to anybody but the writer 
himself. The most obvious inference—and 
one often incorrectly made—is that the 


poet must justify his existence by pre- 
senting to the world deep and original 


thoughts. Such an inference is not only 
incorrect; it is sheer nonsense. About 
once every century, a great original thinker 
appears among mankind. If we account 
great only those whose thought has influ- 
enced millions of lives, we might more cor- 
rectly say that a great thinker is born once 
in seven centuries. If it is necessary for 
the poet to present great and original ideas 
to the world, most of us would better throw 
away our pens and pawn our typewriters. 

Yet the work of every worth-while poet 
does contain something beside metrical ex- 
cellence ornamented with rhyme, -allitera- 
tion, assonance. These things are of the 
music of poetry. They are not sufficient 
because poetry differs from pure music. 
The latter deals only in sound and tone 
effects, so that music written by a German 
may be understood and appreciated in 
Spain, in Italy, or in America, just as much 
as in its native land. 

In other words, the language of music is 
a language of sound, while the language of 


poetry is one of words. Now words in 
themselves are of no particular significance ; 
they are merely symbols, written or spoken, 
to convey ideas, thoughts, or pictures, from 
one mind to another. Thus, any art form 
that has words for its medium is peculiar, 
in that it must mean something. 

Just what must poetry mean? 
and world-shaking ideas, certainly. 
stead of conveying to other men ideas that 
they never have had before, poetry must 
not only state for them their own thoughts 
and feelings, but it must state these thoughts 
with a beauty that they themselves are in- 
The meter and other 


Not great 
[n- 


capable of producing. 
ornaments are useful because, if properly 
used, they give force to the statement. The 
expression itself is the important thing. The 
poet must find a new and better way of 
saying what all men would like to say if 
they had the power. Thus, he should not 
be ashamed of being called a phrase-maker, 
nor should he be ashamed of being one. 

Now let us go back and examine in de- 
tail some of these statements. Here is a 
nursery rhyme that has been called good 
poetry: 

How many miles to Babylon? 
“Three-score and ten.” 
Can I get there by candle light? 
“Yes, and back again.” 

Let us translate it into prose: 

How many miles is it to Babylon? 

“Seventy.” 

Can I make the trip there by candle light? 

“Yes, you can make the round trip.” 

Because it comes in the class that we call 
nonsense verse, this little lyric is peculiarly 
adapted to enforce the truth that a lyric 
cannot be translated into prose. In its 
original form, this quatrain pleases us and 
does not strike us primarily as being non- 
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sense. The prose version is simple idiocy. 
It lacks the occult something that made us 
accept the metrical version. Just why this 
statement is true, we might perhaps better 
study from another poem. Here is a little 
ode of Collins’ written in 1746: 

How sleep the Brave that sink to rest 

By all their country’s wishes blest! 


When Spring, with dewy fingers cold 


Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 


Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 


Compare a prose version: 


How do the Brave sleep who sink to their 
rest with all the good wishes of their country? 
When Spring, with cold dewy fingers comes 
back to decorate their holy graves, she shall 
make beautiful a more precious sod than has 
ever been imagined. 

The hands of fairies have tolled their knell, 
and spirits have sung their funeral hymn. 
Honour comes like a grey pilgrim to sanc- 
tify the ground that holds their remains, and 
Freedom goes for a while to stay there like 
a hermit and weep. 


Why is the prose version inferior? Is 
it not because the meter is made to em- 
phasize the phrases chosen by the poet to 
embody his thought or emotion? Very 
largely, it is, but there is a kindred reason. 
The prose version, of necessity, destroys 
some of the word arrangements made by the 
poet. It is these very word arrangements 
that give to the lines such magic as they 
possess. It is not in the statement of a new 
idea, but in the new statement of an idea 
that the poet succeeds. Some of his lines 
stick in the memory as a happy expression 
of what we ourselves have thought and felt. 

The importance of this new statement of 
idea is almost spectacularly felt in a poem 
by Haniel Long. Everyone has felt at some 
time or other that he has within himself 
some of the elements of greatness. He 
feels that he is not as other and mediocre 
men. But whenever he tries to assert this 
greatness that is within him, he is bidden 
by the world around him—his friends and 
relatives—to be a good little boy and behave 


just like everybody else. But let us see 
what Long has made of it: 


My mother was the mastodon, 
Leviathan my brother John. 

Fetch me now a monstrous diet— 
I tell you, I’m the child of riot. 


Stop, stop! for God’s sake why 
Tell me such a patent lie? 

I know your mother well, I do; 
She lives on Beechwood avenue 


Nay, I am starving; salt and rank 
Those ancient meadows where I sank 
Up to my belly after more 

Beside the good plesiosaur. 


The Saints assist us! Here, I say, 

You mustn’t talk that way today; 

It isn’t nice at all. Now hush, 

Be good, and eat this plate of mush. 

Although some readers might find this 

poem almost too obscure a statement of the 
thesis, it would be almost sure to provoke 
them to a strong reaction. I have seen 
people who read this poem laugh at it or 
make fun of it or denounce it violently, but 
I never saw one who professed indifference 
to it. Those who like it, like it very much 
indeed; those who dislike it are apt to be 
equally violent. For this reason, it is good 
poetry, better than a thousand trifles about 
roses and doves and loving hearts that hate 
to part. Now the essence of its excellence 
lies in the choice and combination of words 
in which its various lines are expressed. 


Phrases may be of value to the poet for 
They may be important 


several reasons. 
because of the mere balance of elements in 
sound or in sense, or in both: 

quietly rested under the drums and tramplings 

of three conquests. 
—Sir Thomas Browne. 
There the balance of sound carried out in 
the first and second halves of the phrase 
perfectly emphasizes the meaning. 

The intricate balancing of phrase against 
phrase finds its most perfect example in the 
Hebrew Psalms: 

The heavens declare the glory of God—and 

the firmament sheweth His handiwork, 

Day unto day uttereth speech—and night unto 

night sheweth knowledge. ; 

There is no speech nor language—where their 

voice is not heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the earth— 

and their words to the end of the world. 
—Psalm 19. 
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1 will lift up mine eyes—unto the hills— 
from whence cometh—my help. 

My help cometh—from the Lord—which 
made—heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer—thy foot to be moved— 
he that keepeth thee—will not slumber— 

Behold, he that keepeth Israel—shall neither 
slumber nor sleep. —Psalm 121. 


Observe here the balance within balance, 
the complicated adjustment of phrase 
against phrase. Such workmanship as this 
puts to shame the careless and slipshod 
tumbling together of words practiced by 
many of our versifiers. 


No wonder Schopenhauer commented 


scornfully that most people write as though 
they were playing dominoes, in which game 
the pieces are arranged half by design and 


half by accident. 

Pope and a score of others after him de- 
vised an adaptation of this Biblical balance 
in which sententious expression and epi- 
grammatic wit took the place of emotional 
intensity : 

The proper study of mankind—is man. 

Whatever is—is right. 

The feast of reason—and the flow of soul. 

It is hardly necessary to add that all the 
dashes supplied here are my own. The 
writers made the phrases speak for them- 
selves; I have merely emphasized their 
phrasal divisions. 

Frequently, what we take merely for im- 
agery of high poetic quality depends more 
than we realize upon the arrangement and 
selection of words. Try changing a mere 
word here and there in some of these lines 
that have become a part of the language of 
common speech: 
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Drink to me only with thine eyes. 
—Jonson. 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us. 
—Shakespeare. 


Woman wailing for her demon lover. 
—Coleridge. 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
—Gray. 
The grape, that can with logic absolute 
The two-and-seventy warring sects confute. 
—Fitzgerald. 


Distance lends enchantment to the view. 
—Campbell. 


They builded better than they knew. 
Emerson. 

Professor Charles F. Johnson classifies 
phrases in this way: ‘ 

“The ‘dynamic phrase’ reveals, the ‘felicit- 
ous phrase’ illuminates, the ‘dexterous 
phrase’ decorates the thought. Pope may 
be taken as an example of the maker of 
the “dexterous phrase,’ Gray of the ‘felicit- 
ous phrase,’ and Shakespeare, who throws 
off dexterous phrases and felicitous phrases 
with careless ease, now and then throws off 
a dynamic phrase which has the energy of 
all nature behind it.” 

I can only end where I began by repeat- 
ing that few of us pay enough attention to 
the way in which a thing is said, apparently 
feeling like the student who once attempted 
to defend himself for poor expression by 
saying that he was a philosopher and cared 
only for the thought and not for the ex- 
pression. After I had gone over some of 
his alleged thoughts and analyzed them, he 
agreed with me that few of us are great 
original thinkers, and that expression might 
be of some importance after all. 








There is one serious drawback in writing 
business stories and special articles for 
class magazines. Those people who are 
willing to write for glory rather than for 
profit form this drawback. Now the man 
(or woman) who seeks to make a livelihood 
by his pen, or typewriter, must be able to 
produce “stuff” that will counteract this 
gratis flood of contributions, and in order 
that this may be realized, he must produce 
stuff that is both valuable to the magazine 
and to the reading public as well. 

Like many other professions or indus- 
tries, experience counts for much in attain- 
ing success as a business writer. This, un- 
fortunately, cannot be purchased, borrowed, 
begged or stolen. It must be lived. No 
one can give us experience. It is one thing 
that must be gained by personal contact 
with life and its daily problems, and there- 
fore the young writer, and the old one, too, 
must place a high value on this factor. It 
is the keynote that makes success possible. 
It can be augmented by care, study, a close 
insight, or by keeping both eyes and ears 
wide open for any help that may come in the 
most unexpected place or at a time when 
one is off guard. 

Writing for business magazines offers a 
field of great variance. It offers profit, too, 
provided the writer is wide awake, keen 
and ever alert. The “stories” are picked up 
on various occasions, in out-of-the-way 
places, by the merest chance. But the 
writer who is not continually on the watch 
for these opportunities will lose much that 
will make valuable copy. In short, he will 
find the profession a disheartening one, be- 
cause he fails to profit from the labors he 
puts forth. He wants to write for profit, 
and to do this he must have something to 
say that is worth while. He has to compete 
with the professional, the man who writes 
gratis. and the excess of matter that can be 
and is clipped from other magazines. The 


Writing for Profit 


By WARFIELD WEBB 


editor may prefer to buy his stories, but if 
he is limited in his purchasing power, or 
finds that the offerings are often of little 
value, he will be forced to use the shears, 
and in this way make a readable issue 

lf he can obtain good stuff free, of course 
he is going to accept it. So the writer who 
seeks to market his stories must be abte to 
offer something of value. It must be suit- 
able, timely, and have the kind of ring that 
will simply force itself upon the editorial 
mind in such a way as to compel attention— 
and then acceptance. To be capable of this 
there is demanded, aside from experience, 
a knack of knowing what is good, indiffer- 
ent and poor. He must see a story in many 
things that others would never dream of; 
he must be quick to grasp an idea that 
simply offers a suggestion, and that is later 
worked into a feature. 
Making friends is a vital help. The 
larger number of friends the writer has the 
greater are his opportunities for getting 
story data. They can often help him out, 
though many times they do so 
sciously. He must see the story that will be 
brought to light by them without the least 
idea on their part that they are giving him 
the cue. 


uncon- 


To write for profit then demands that the 
writer be ever on the alert. He must know 
his game. He must have a wide acquain- 
tance with the class magazine field. There 
are sO many magazines now, and each has 
its own special field, its plans and prefer- 
ences for the kind of stuff used. There is 
a keen need for the latter knowledge. With- 
out it he is lost. So to make this profession 
a business success, one has to know, to see, 
to hear, and to permit nothing to pass him 
that may eventually lead to a feature that 
can be worked up from one of many angles. 
Much can be written and offered gratis that 
will be accepted. But when you write for 
profit the story has a different angle. 
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“De Arte Poetica” 





An Interview With Horace on the Art of Poetry 
By 1. E. BROOKS 


It was just lately that | ran across him, 
that famed Latin bard, Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus, whom we know as Horace. He 
has been an intimate acquaintance of mine 
ever since we met at college, at which time 
he told me in his beautiful way of the 
beauties of his farm in the Sabine Hills, the 
gift of Augustus. 

It has been some 1949 years since Horace 
was in his prime, but my interview with him 
showed that human nature today has not 
changed much since the time that he formed 
his ideas, and that his “dos” and “dont’s” 
in literature have not weathered much dur- 
ing the ages. 

Being mutually interested in writing, our 
discourse on this occasion quite naturally 


turned to this subject. Being a_ poet, 
Horace, with characteristic consistency, 


spoke to me along the lines of poetry, but 
| found, as I listened, that his advice to me, 
a novice, would stand me in good stead 
along any line of literary endeavor. 

“If a painter should unite a horse’s neck 
to a human head,” he asked, “and spread 
various feathers over limbs borrowed from 
every animal, could you restrain your laugh- 
ter, when admitted to such a sight? 

“Believe me,” he went on, “that book 
would be much resembling that picture, 
whose confused ideas should be devised, 
like the dreams of a sick man; that neither 
foot nor head could be reduced to one form. 

“A vase began to be designed; why turns 
it out to be a pitcher from the turning 
wheel ? 

“In fine, whatever the subject be, let it 
be simple and uniform. The greater part of 
us writers is deceived by the appearance 
of excellence. 

“One artist will both express the nails, 
and imitate the soft hairs in brass, unhappy 
in the principal of his work because he will 
not know how to complete the whole. If I 


should care to compose anything, | would 
no more desire to be this author than to 
live with a deformed nose. 

“You who write, take a subject equal to 
your powers; and consider long what your 
shoulders refuse, what they are able to bear. 
By whom a subject shall be chosen suited 
to his ability, neither eloquence shall fail 
him, nor perspicuous order. This will be the 
force and beauty or order, or I am mistaken, 
that it may just speak what ought to be said, 
that it defer many things, and waive them 
for the present time. 

“A comic subject does not choose to be 
represented in tragic verses, and the supper 
of Thyestes disdains to be told in low 
verses. Let every subject having obtained 
a suitable place preserve it. 

“It is not enough that poems be beautiful ; 
let them be effecting, and carry the mind of 
the hearer whithersoever they will. As 
human countenances laugh to those laugh- 
ing, so they weep with the weeping. If you 
would have me weep, first you must weep 
yourself, then your misfortunes will touch 
me. If you speak the parts assigned you 
badly, I shall neither sleep nor laugh. 

“T would pursue a poem invented from a 
known story ; so as anyone may hope for the 
same to himself, so much grace accedes to 
subjects taken from common life. Some- 
times a play set off with commonplace 
thoughts, and well marked in the manners, 
more highly delights the peop!e, and better 
commands their attention, than verses void 
of sentiments and sounding trifles. 

“Whatever you command, be succinct; 
that docile minds may readily comprehend, 
and faithfully maintain the precepts. Let 
fictions for the sake of pleasure be near to 
truth. 

“He has gained every point who has 
mixed the useful with the agreeable, by 
delighting and equally improving the reader 
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“A good and prudent man will censure 
his spiritless lines, will condemn the harsh, 
will draw a black stroke on the unpolished 
across with his pen; will prune the am- 
bitious ornaments, will make him throw a 
light on the less shining ; he will arraign the 
doubtfully expressed ; he will mark those to 
be altered. 

“Reject the verse which much time and 
much correction have not improved and 
have not polished ten times, by the exactest 
rule. 

“As those who being hired mourn at a 
funeral, say and do almost more than those 
grieving at heart; so the flatterer is moved 
more than the admirer; for he will carry 
out: “Fine, Elegant, Excellent!’ He will 
turn pale; even he will distill dew from 
his friendly eyes; he will leap; he will beat 
the ground with his foot. 

“Those who are wise avoid a mad poet. 
Whomsoever he lays hold of he retains, and 
kills him by reading, like a leech that will 
not quit the skin till satiated with blood. 

“This is a fault in all songsters, that 
among their friends, when entreated they 
never show a disposition to sing; wnre- 
quested, they never desist.” 

After all it is not such a far cry back to 
the days of Horace, is it? Only 1949 years 


STORIES OF MYSTERY 
By Omer HENRY 

A few years ago “spicy” stories were the 
vogue, then in a decade or so the “confes- 
sion” type of story came into demand. Just 
now the tendency seems to be towards that 
of mystery stories. In a few years it wil 
be another type, but that does not concern 
us just now. We are interested in the 
present and in what it demands. As the 
future becomes present we shall be inter- 
ested in it also. In the past we have an 
interest because we can profit by a knowl- 
edge of what has gone before. 

Since the mystery story seems to be in 
the limelight just now, let us study it for 
a few paragraphs. By mystery story we 
do not mean detective stories only. True, 
a good detective story usually, if not al- 


ways, emphasizes the mystery element, but 
so does an increasing number of stories gen- 
erally. Editors of leading publications are 
clamoring for stories involving mystery, 
There is something fascinating about a good 
mystery and for that reason people are de- 
manding more and more of them. 

Let us study how to handle the mystery 
story. Obviously, in producing this type of 
story the author must reason deductively. 
rhat is, starting from some puzzling situa- 
tion, truth or hypothesis at hand, certain 
deductions are made. These are followed 
out, perhaps, with seeming inconsistencies 
at times, until the end is reached, and then 
it must be clearly evident that the reasoning 
was not inconsistent or illogical, but adher- 
ing tenaceously to the principle of ratioci- 
nation. 

In a story in which a mystery is the main 
element it is well to outline the situation in 
the first few paragraphs and then the re- 
mainder of the story is for the purpose of 
solving the complication. In stories in 
which the element of mystery does not pre- 
dominate this is not necessary. The stories 
that are being called for now are not those 
in which the element under discussion may 
be said to predominate, but rather those 
involving the element in a lesser or subor- 
dinate degree. 

Suspense must be maintained throughout 
the story from the setting forth of the com- 
plication to the climax. In order to do this 
it is well to start with a situation to whicl 
there seems to be absolutely no clew. Per- 
haps a murder has been committed. If so, 
it may be well to make the murdered per- 
son possessed of no great wealth or ability 
that might make him the source of envy to 
any individual. The situation may be 
heightened by making him a person who 
has been disposed to sacrifice himself for 
the comfort of others. 

As the story progresses it is a good idea 
to drop a casual hint now and then leading 
the reader to guess the outcome. It causes 
the reader to think himself very clever in 
seeing the answer by unraveling the mystery 
before the detective. One must be careful 
in so doing, however, and not make his 
hints too apparent or the interest will not 
only lag but will be lost altogether 
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MH BOOK REVIEWS 





This Believing World 


A new insight into comparative religions 
is given by the eminent scholar, Dr. Lewis 
3rowne, in his newest volume, “This Be- 
lieving World,” a popularized treatise on 
the religions of today and yesteryear. The 
whole volume is written in the form of a 
story, dealing in detail with the history of 
the religious beliefs of the races of men, 
and the results of such religions. The de- 
scriptions of the dominant characteristics of 
each of the religions find large place in this 
religious narrative. The whole story is 
written in a dramatic vein, with a rapier- 
like eloquence and thought. The book is 
copiously illustrated with block drawings 
and maps made by the author in his 
research work. 

“This Believing World.” By Lewis Browne. 

347 pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Poems 


Those who are familiar with the poetry 
of Elizabeth Voss will hail the compilation 
of her poems into one volume, with delight. 
The poems gathered into this one volume 
are those which have appeared in the lead- 
ing newspapers and literary journals of this 
country. The same airy style, the keen 
musical tones and quality which have de- 
lighted lovers of Mrs. Voss’ poetry, will be 
found in abundance in this compilation. 
“Poems” is the product of a genuine and 
artistic nature, which has combined a noble 
insight with originality. The songs are di- 
vided into five groupings, each a complete 
department in itself. The different group- 
ings are: Poems of Childhood; Poems of 
the Affections; Poems of Nature; Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection; Poems of Birds. 
All in all, this volume is a distinct depar- 
ture from the usual calibre of poetry com- 
pilations. 


“Poems.” By Elizabeth Voss. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 


84 pp. 





Style Book 


Every amateur and professional writer 
will welcome this latest contribution to the 
writing field by C. O. Sylvester Mawson, 
editor of Roget’s International Thesaurus. 
Mawson is one of the granddaddys of lex- 
icographers and his work is always an 
authoritative aid to the writing profession. 
“The Style Book for Writers and Editors” 
meets the needs of every one who writes 
for a living. The book is a complete edu- 
cation in the technique of manuscript writ- 
ing, preparation and editing. Questions 
which are constantly arising to puzzle the 
writer are carefully explained and illus- 
trated in this book. Some of its various 
chapters contain the following useful sub- 
jects: Spelling, containing both rules and 
variants; British preferences; Compound- 
ing of words; Capitalization; Punctuation ; 
Abbreviation; Figures and Numera!s; the 
Use of Italics; Proof Reading; Preparation 
of copy; and many other aids for writers. 
It is one of the best reference books availa- 
ble for the literary worker. 

“The Style Book for Editors and Writers.” 


By C. S. Mawson. 213 pp. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


The Grey Room 


Eden Phillpotts is a perennial surprise. 
A few years ago Phillpotts was known as a 
writer of very realistic tales of industry and 
commercial life, then he surprised by the 
production of the light and airy Evander. 
Again he has amazed and delighted his 
readers, this time with the production of a 
mystery story, that bids fair to rank among 
the “six best teasers.” The story is told with 
a deftly finished touch, representative of 
Phillpotts at his best. One wonders what 
Phillpotts will surprise with next. 


“The Grey Room.” By Eden Phillpotts 
266 pp. New York: Macmillan Company 





































ZETHEH HORUM 2 


An Open Market-place Where the Opinions of Our Readers Can Be Brought Before 


the Literary World. 


Drak Forum Epitor: 

The new series of articles by Thomas 
H. Uzzell promises to be most stimulating. 
Mr. Uzzell’s articles on story-writing have 
always been, to my mind, by far the most 
intelligent printed anywhere. I like to read 
them, and to differ with them. 

In your December issue Mr. Uzzell states 
that “human interest” is necessary to a good 
story, and undertakes to define human in- 
terest. “We have a human interest situation 
when a person is up against it in some 
way,” he says, “and must think hard and 
fast and act to save himself.” This is 
another way of saying that conflict is a 
necessary element of a story. And it seems 
to me that this conflict element, or human 
interest element, so staunchly upheld by 
most teachers, is not entirely necessary. A 
story needs to be interesting, of course, but 
it may be interesting, I say, without a person 
in the story being “up against it,” or without 
the quality which Mr. Uzzell defines as 
human interest. 

3efore I give instances, I want to protect 
myself against a purely academic criticism. 
When I present an instance which I claim 
has no conflict in it, I might be so unfor- 
tunate as to have its conflict, so slight as to 
be overlooked by me, pointed out; in that 
case I acknowledge it. I may, however, 
succeed in presenting an interesting situa- 
tion which has no “trouble” in it. “Ah,” 
the sophist would say, “then it isn’t a human 
interest situation.” I want to point out that 
I’m not interested in disproving that the 
term “human interest” must always be ap- 
plied to a gripping story situation. I want 
to show that some successful stories are 
made up of situations in which there is no, 
or a negligible, conflict. That these stories 
are printed and acclaimed is proof enough 
that this element of “trouble” or human 
interest” or “conflict” is unnecessary. 


Mr. Uzzell cites a story of Ada Jack 
Carver’s, “Redbone,” awarded a first prize 
by Harpers. Let’s look at “Mr. Bisbee’s 
Princess,” last year’s O. Henry prize win- 
ner. The first thirty-four pages describes 
Mr. Bisbee’s acquaintanceship with a royal 
person. Interest? Yes. Conflict? Per 
haps, if one wants to split hairs academi- 
cally, but actually, no. The rest of the story 
is concerned with Mr. Bisbee’s struggle to 
make the family believe he has met a 
princess. Here are elements of conflict, to 
be sure, but they are so weak as to be 
ridiculous. It is a petty matter indeed, this 
proud insistence of Bisbee’s. Perhaps this 
is a poor story, but to the O. Henry judges 
it seemed good enough for their first priz 

Mr. Uzzell cites also Lewis’s “Arrow 
smith.” Let’s look at Lewis’s “Babbit.” So 
successful is this book that it has wormed 
itself into the language. Yet, for several 
hundred pages, there isn’t a shadow of a 
conflict anywhere. If momentary arguments 
may be termed “conflict,” Mr. Uzzell’s defi 
nition, as a working rule, is almost useless 
The only shred of conflict in the book ap 
pears when Babbit attempts a laison, and 
this soon disappears: As a whole, this 
successful novel is lacking in 
“trouble.” Babbit never thinks hard and 
fast and acts to save himself. This book 
doesn’t fit Mr. Uzzell’s definition at all; vet 
the book is full of interest. 

I think of others. “The Constant Nymph” 
has no particular trouble or conflict against 
trouble in it. William Clissold, in Wells’ 
latest novel, is sometimes disturbed, but 
only momentarily, and never really up 
against it. No one, in the tale that many 
believe Galsworthy’s best, “The Indian 
Summer of a Forsyte,” is up against it. 
And the reader will be able to find many 
other examples. 

Mr. Uzzell speaks, too, of the necessit 
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of novelty in a story, and here he is vague. 
He fails to make the distinction between 
novelty of pattern and novelty of substance. 
My own experience as a story-writer has 
taught me that to attempt a novelty of struc- 
ture is fatal. Magazine editors will have 
none of it. New material they want, and 
must have, but a new form is taboo. To 
any one who has read the woodpulp maga- 
zines, particularly, this will seem true. The 
most frequently used pattern in one group 
of magazines is this: a man commits a 
wrong, and through his own error is pun- 
ished for it. This same story is told and 
printed over and over again, but the wrong 
committed and the method of punishment 
are changed in each instance. In one story 
a man’s conscience betrays him into an 
action before a detective which brands him 
with guilt. In another he leaves a clue, a 
print on a window pane of his scarred nose. 
In another he becomes trapped by rats in a 
cellar. And soon. Mr. Uzzell is no doubt 
conscious of this distinction, and probably 
could not inciude it in so short a paper, but 
it is a very necessary point to make. 

| will follow the series called “Literary 
Trade Secrets” with the greatest interest. 

Most truly yours, 
FREDERICK C, Davis. 

Hanover, N. H. 





Dear Forum EpitTor: 

Many times I have thought I would ex- 
change ideas with The Forum readers, but 
thinking my experience would prove fatal, 
I declined, heretofore. However, hoping 
[ may be of some help, I will make some 
effort to relate my past experiences. 

[ have been struggling in the writing field 
for eight years, and am still pulling for the 


shore. Rejection slips I have had by the 
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dozens, but I still have hope of reaching 
some sure goal. 

I have had quite a number of things 
accepted, some stories that come out in the 
Kindergarten Magazine, as well as some 
others. Other magazines have published 
my articles, but regardless of what I have 
done, | never gave up hope for greater 
things to come. 

What I have sent out, I kept a record: 
of the day sent, the title of the story or 
article, to which magazine sent, and the date 
of the return of my manuscript. I have a 
book just for that purpose, and another to 
keep notes that I may want to use in the 
future. Then I have some nice, clean boxes 
I keep all my stories and articles in, on the 
same table with my typewriter. I use cheap 
tablet paper for pencil notes and then copy 
it on the typewriter. I don’t have a critic, 
but I send it out on its own merit. 

One of my greatest he'ps, in this field of 
work, is THe Writer’s Dicest. I have 
been taking it for several years, and I look 
forward to its coming as if it were money. 
It is a big help in bringing in the financial 
returns for the “stuff” I send out. 

Mary Brooxs WILLIAMS. 
Oliver Springs, Tenn. 





Dear Forum Eprrtor: 

| deem it imperative for me to extend to 
you my warmest thanks and congratulations 
for what I have learned from the WriTEr’s 
Dicest ; the fact that it inspired, taught and 
guided me in accomplishing my literary in- 
clination. 

As a proof, some of my brain’s children 
are at the hands of the Unicorn Pubtishing 
House for publication. All that I am and 
my success are due to the WriTEr’s DIGEsT. 

ARTEMIO C, ARIZABAL. 
San Francisco. 











This department is for the use of our readers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Q.—I have written several adult stories 
and a few bedtime stories and have 
never had any accepted by editors. They 
have been criticized by several authorities, 
who commented upon them very highly. 
How can I get in touch with some one who 
would take my manuscript and send it to 
the right places, and if accepted take a fair 
part of the fee as their commission.—E. M. 

A.—Bedtime stories are not finding a 
ready market at this time. Newspaper syn- 
dicates, which use a great amount of this 
material report that such stories are now 
being written by special writers. In re- 
gards to marketing your stories, get in touch 
with some reputable literary agent, prefer- 
ably in New York City. He will submit 
your material to different 
charge a reasonable fee for such service. 

Q.—I understand that you can furnish 
addresses of publications that buy short 
stories. I would like to get in touch with 
a number of such publications. Kindly ad- 
vise me what type of stories they want and 
price of such lists—W. B. S. 

A.—Lists of publications buying short 
stories are published monthly in this and 
other writers’ magazines. A_ glance at 
the Writer’s Market, in this issue, will give 
you the names of several publications using 
short stories. 

Q.—I will appreciate any details con- 
cerning your organization and your work. 
Also the manner in which you consider 
manuscripts, and dispose of them. 

—W. H. D. 

A.—WriteEr’s DiceEst is a_ publication 
devoted to the interests of writers and 


Question and Answer Department 


Questions touching upon the writing and marketing of 
articles, stories, etc., will be answered in this department by the editorial staff of the WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Questions must be submitted in typewritten form and the lines must be double-spaced. 
tions and comments to the QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT, Writer's Digest, 22 FE. 12th St. 


editors, and 


Address all ques 





literary folk, especially the aspiring or be- 
ginning writer. Manu- 
scripts when received are read by a special 
reader, who determines whether the manu- 
scripts are in agreement with the editorial 
policy of the magazine. If approved they 
are then read by experts in different edi- 
torial departments and they submit them 
to the editor for final approval. The author 
is notified of the acceptance of his article 
and payment is made on publication. 


().—1 have a friend who has written sev- 
eral conundrums and a series of puz- 
zles. She wants to conduct a puzzle page 
for some magazine or newspaper. 

—Mrs E. R.R 

A.—By writing letters to the editors of 
the different publications she can query 
them as to their need of such material. The 
best possibile market for such material 
would be the small town newspapers. She 
could also submit her material to newspaper 
syndicates. 


O.—I have some stories, also one book 
want to get on the market. | 
have some short stories and poems J want 
to sell—J. T. 

A.—Send your manuscript to some liter- 
send them directly to the 
publishers for consideration. 


which I 


ary agent, or 


Q.—Can you tell me if there is any com- 
pany which publishes lists of prize con- 
tests?—A. G. 

A.—We have been notified that the 
Thomas Company, East Haddam, Conn., 
are publishers of such lists. Write to them 
for their contest list. 
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Writing the How-to-Make-it Article 


By EARLE R. CALEY 


There are certain publications, the various 
popular mechanical and scientific magazines, 
that are always on the lookout for how-to- 
make-it articles. The how-to-make-it maga- 
zine article, or its close relative, the how- 
to-do-it article, are forms of specialty writ- 
ing that require a certain amount of tech- 
nical knowledge, as opposed to the rather 
more purely literary types of magazine 
writing. 

Practically every magazine on popular 
science and particularly those dealing with 
radio, maintain one or more departments 
devoted to describing methods of making 
apparatus, home furnishings, camping 
knick-knacks or performing novel experi- 

In addition to paying good space 
rd rates for articles of this nature, 


ments. 


or we 


these magazines almost invariably conduct 
prize contests for such contributions, the 


amount of the cash prize frequently exceed- 
ing the amount paid to the contributor on a 
space or word basis. At the present time, 
with the nation-wide interest in radio, the 
several magazines devoted to this subject 
furnish especia!ly good outlets for how-to- 
make-it articles on radio, in which are de- 
scribed novel hook-ups, new forms of 
apparatus, various “kinks” in operating and 
ideas along similar lines. These magazines 
constantly want new and novel ideas and 
almost invariably accept such articles when 
submitted to them. 

The actual technique in writing this sort 
if contribution mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph is much simpler and easier than 
that employed in writing the short story, the 
novelette or any other literary production 
ntended primarily to amuse rather than to 
instruct. The editors of these magazines 
want ideas rather than literary masterpieces. 
Hence a simply worded, straight-forward 
account of making a novel form of appa- 
ratus or app!ying an old tool to a new use 
is much more preferred than an involved, 
the same process. 


tlaborate account of 


Sometimes when the subject under discus- 
sion is the result of a direct personal exper- 
ience, the article may appear in the first 
person, although in general the third person 
is employed throughout. 

Another point of difference between this 
type of writing and the story type is that 
illustrations are almost always required. 
One good picture or drawing is often worth 
a thousand words of detailed description. 
When possible, photographs of the device 
or process described should be submitted. 
Elaborate, skillfully-made pictures are not 
necessary. Usually, good, clear kodak 
prints are all that is required. Indeed, one 
of the popular scientific magazines that en- 
joys a wide circulation at the present time, 
makes a specialty of printing pictures of 
novel experiments and scientific processes 
in which the worded description accom- 
panying them does not exceed three hundred 
words. In regular how-to-make-it articles, 
however, a photograph, although desirable, 
is not a necessity. 

Simple line drawings or rough pencil 
sketches that bring out the desired idea are 
enough. These drawings may be rough 
sketches with no attempt at artistic effect. 
All the magazines of this class maintain a 
staff of artists for illustration work. This 
staff works up these rough sketches and 
drawings into a form suitable for publica 
tion so that the question of illustrations 
should not trouble anyone desiring to break 
into this field. 

Another point or characteristic that marks 
the class of article discussed here is its 
brevity. The majority are less than five 
hundred words, some run up to a thousand 
words and a few may mount up to two 
thousand words and over. Aside from the 
question of prizes, this type of writing does 
not afford very great remuneration for 
accepted articles. Balancing this, however, 
is the rapidity with which articles of this 
type may be written. 





The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


Just for curiosity, I recently looked 
through a dozen prominent magazines and 
found that nine listed music swindlers with 
their advertisements, which, no doubt, lured 
hundreds of unsuspecting songwriting 
aspirants with their glowing promises, and 
then helped separate them from their bank 
balance. 

It seems that the big campaign waged 
against these ‘‘Musical Moonshifers” and 
the warnings issued almost constantly by 
the Music Publishers’ Protective Associ- 
ation, have been in vain. 

It is really astounding to see the number 
of copyrights issued last year to these 
‘“songsharks” by the Copyright Office at 
Washington, D. C. Most of them are 
worthless drags and will continue to be so 
unless the people refuse to do business with 
them. 

I received a letter about two weeks ago, 
from an amateur songwriter telling me of 
the methods of a certain “Music Mill” in 
New York. He answered one of their ads 
and they promised to print a few copies, 
furnish a wonderful musical setting by one 
of America’s famous song writers, and then 
popularize the song for him, paying him a 
royalty of five cents per copy. They prom- 
ised to do all this for only $90. 

The aspirant could not meet that price so 
they wrote him again and decreased it with 
the same promise of fame and fortune for 
only $60. They enclosed an engraved con- 
tract signed by them and awaiting his 
signature. 

The temptation was too strong. Fame 
and fortune for only sixty dollars! Why 
not take a chance. He did! Being a poor 
man, he scraped and borrowed the neces- 
sary amount and sent it in. What a sad 
awakening. He found out a few months 
later that all is not gold that glitters, and 
by the tone of his letter, I am sure, that 
he was severely disappointed. 

Songwriting is now on a firmer founda- 


tion than in the days of Chas. K. Harris, 
Paul Dresser, and other writers of the old 
school. Before the copyright law of 1909, 
manufacturers of mechanical instruments, 
which included the electric and player 
pianos, music boxes, organs, and phono- 
graphs, could reproduce any song without 
paying a royalty. A small band of com- 
posers headed by the famous John Philip 
Sousa fought for the Copyright Law, and 
finally won out. Now every song that is 
copyrighted has a protection of twenty- 
seven years and all mechanical companies 
wishing to reproduce it must pay a royalty 
from two to twelve cents. 

In 1914 the American Society of Authors, 
Composers, and Publishers was organized, 
and at the present time has a membership 
of six hundred writers and sixty publishers. 
Since 1921 they collect a tax from every 
theatre, radio station, restaurant, park, etc, 
playing a number written or published by 
any of their members. Those who violate 
this rule are sued and must pay at least 
$250 for each violation. 





BEST SONG PLAN 


Sene-writers send poem at once for free criticism and free 
melody. 

Send 4c postage for free sample of my piano composing and 
arranging. It will tell you more of my ability in melody and 
harmony than hundreds of letters. Compare it with any otber 
eomposer’s work. 

LUTHER A. CLARK, Masie Composer and Publisher, 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine. 











SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration. Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for price on piano-parts. Our work is guaranteed. 
Send four cents for sample of our work. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 
Box 58, Toledo, Ohio 











[| WANT SONG POEMS 


CASPER NATHAN, 
Dept. F, 
3544 North Racine Avenue, Chicago 
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The members are put in classes according 
to the merit of their productions. Class A 
members drew last year $2,000; Class B, 
$1,000; Class C, $500; Class D, $80; Class 
E, $20. The revenue will be more and more 
each year and those in each class will be 
paid accordingly. 


MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by anv process. Nu order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book Cee or 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.0 


prepaid. Established 1876 


arannatt ZIMMERMAN ono. 




















Tis, 

old Any writer desiring membership must ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 

109, have at least ten songs published by a re- | a “recognized successful composer, will 

nts, putable and recognized publisher, or pub- write melody to your words, and harmonize, 

ver lished by himself. They must have a de- making the same ready to submit to the 

7’ i, market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 

no- mand created, by being plugged by the “Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c¢ each. 

out different bands, orchestras, radio stations, 95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 

ym- etc. who feature them through merit alone. 

ilip The art of songwriting is now on a higher SONGWRITERS! 

and p'ane and is weil worth while to those who Let se fusuich the enusie for your esage, quasentesing 

Fis are fortunate in tuning in on the public’s | you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 
To . ah : : : mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 

vi fancy. The public might be fickle at times, . 4 

_ but when you do give them what they want, WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 


New York 





ilty 1674 Broadway, 





it means royalties for you. 
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hip Mention THE WRITERS DIGEST Offer your collaboration services to songwriters 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: by advertising in 
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“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 


lt is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 





plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). 


send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy ef “Writing 


Please | 
the Popular Song.” | 





one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE = SELL YOUR 
ONGS 


A list of a most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top: 
181 pages; postpaid, $1.75. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from edi 


PE 
liscontinued publications, the need 


tors, and announce 


literary profession, will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 
Winners in the November “Slogan-Letter” con- 
test conducted by the Covtest Guide are: First 
prize, Mary H. Strader, New York; second prizes 
F. G. Davis, Ohio; C. W. Ehrhardt, Kentucky; 
Miss E, P. Van Hercke, Kansas; E. J. Hayler 
California, and Geo. R. Beecher, Ohio; third 
prizes, Mrs. H. L. McC r+ Massachusetts : 
L. S. Mercer, Florida; H. A. Fenn, Pennsylvania; 
R. E. DeCoux, California, ot A. E. Lemay, New 
Hampshire. 


460 Fourth St., San Francisco 
awards of $5, $2.50 and 

funny stories or jingles 
$1 will 


Sunset Magazine, 
Calif., makes monthly 
$1.50 for the best jokes, 
For each non-winning contribution 
be paid. 


used, 


Poetry Society of South 
following prizes annually: 
$2.50; Southern Prize of $100; Society’s Prize of 
$25; Harmon Prize of $25 and Sky Lark Prize of 
$10. Write direct for details of various competi 
tions. Address 57 Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 


awards the 
Prize of 


Carolina 
Blindman 


Western story 
between February 10th 


A prize of $5.00 for the best 
coming into their office 
and March 15th is offered by The B-B Service 
Company, 995 East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio 
Length restriction, none. Writers who have 
never submitted to us should get our regular 
proposition before sending any stories, as we are 
strictly a selling agency, and all stories submitted 
should be ay ger with our regular sales 
contract filled in by the writer. Complete infor- 
mation regarding the service, and blanks, will be 
provided any writer upon request, without charge 
or obligation of any kind. 

Overtures, A Magazir 1e of Verse, 76 Elton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. “The first issue of this publi- 
cation will appear February 1, 1927. It will be 
devoted to the best original poetry submitted to 
the editors; also to interviews with famous 
poets and editors, to reviews of new books of 
verse and on verse, and to important articles on 
poetry. Your manuscripts are solicited; no pay- 
ment, however, will be made for accepted contri- 
butions. All manuscripts must be accompanied 
by a self-addressed, stamped envelope.” 


Headquarters, Kan- 
Editor, Barney Yanofsky. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Foreign 
Service would like to receive human interest 
stories, articles, etc., based on experiences in the 
service during the World W ar, or the war with 
Spain. All manuscripts should be based on 
actual facts that can be checked up with govern- 
ment records. However, the articles will have a 
stronger appeal if written in pleasing fiction form 


Foreign Service, V. F. W. 


sas City, Kan. 


Also in the market for short, snappy jokes and 
humorous verse. Forcign Service is the national 
publication of the Veterans of Foreign W ars of 
United States and a copy is included with 
membership.” 


the 
each 
15th St., New York 
Issued mont bly; | 
are in the market for 


C Ity 


) 
veg a 


Black Mask > 15 West 
Editor, Joseph T. Shaw. 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
well written stories of crime detection, convine- 
ing and plausible, but without the gruesome or 
horrible, the ultra-weird or supernatural. Als¢ 
Westerns and adventure yarns, preferably with 
an element of our main theme. We want stories 
filled with clean, virile action and swift move 
ment. Descriptions, explanations and characteri 
zations should run with the development of the 
plot. Stories should contain from 4,000 to 20,00) 
words. No poems or photographs are used 
Manus cripts are reported on promptly and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one cent 
a word.” 

Farm and Ranch ae Ca 
ada. Editor, M. D. Geddes. Issues 1 semi-month- 
ly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in the 
market for short stories of general interest to the 
farm home. We can also use a limited number 
of articles about timely farm subjects, suitable 
for Western Canadian farm readers. Length of 
articles submitted should run from 1,500 to 3,000 
words. Our columns are twelve and a half incl 
deep, thirteen inches wide, and we pay from 
$1.50 to $2.00 a column. Poems, suitable for our 
Women’ s Department, are accepted occasiot ully 
also photographs of agriculture subjects. Manu 
scripts are reported on in about thirty days, and 
payment is made on_ publication.” 


algary, Alberta, Can- 


Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
N. Y. “This publication is at the present time 
filled up with miscellaneous type of adventure 
stories. Our immediate needs are for good short 
action tales of Western adventure, 5,000 to 6,00! 
words.” 


Action 


Lariat Story Macadl ine, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. “We are buying good, powerful 
short stories up to 6,000 words, with plot and a 
punch in the finale. We want the cowboy on the 
range, a human being—not a gun dummy, with 
a real story behind him that rides along rapidly 
and smoothly with a fresh twist.” 

The Ameri ican-Scandinavian Review, 25 West 
{5th St., New York, N. Y. Editor, Hanna Astrup 
Larsen. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We can use articles dealing with the life and 
‘ulture of the Scandinavian nations, their art 
literature, and science; descriptive articles accom- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“The Palmer method of teaching 
the technique of writing is bet- 
ter than any that I have ever 
heard of. If I had taken the 
Short Story Course when I was 
first trying to write, I would 
have saved several years of 
struggle. As it is, Frederick 
Palmer has been of inestimable 
help to me in improving my 
technique. The Palmer faculty 





City includes a group of cultured, ex- 
“Uc a perienced writers and teachers 
t for that cannot be equaled in any 
ivine- university in the country,” 
ne of 

\ls¢ Y L. 

with Chey, L vo DO 
tories 
nove 
cteri 
f the 
ALLL 
sy Alex McLaren, author of “Superlative Savvy’ and other 
used popular westerm stories, some in ‘Adventure Magazine.” 

pay- 

cent 

e 

«| End the struggle-years in 1927 
ynth- 
| the 

Pn You may be close to the end of the nearer to the big years of success. Yet with 
mber . . . 
table struggle-years already ... getting letters the Palmer Institute of Authorship you 
h of from editors, “Although this little story can near these big years definitely. The 
3,000 : i pO : ° 
iia is charming—” or “We recommend that Palmer Institute cannot make you arrive. 
irom you send it to—.” ... Or perhaps you Only yourself can do that. But it can take 
be are still far, far aloof. With more manu- the guesswork out of your writing. It can 
anu scripts adding themselves to the pile under — give you careful, basic, authentic guidance 

a the rubber band, and more flutterings of _ in the kind of stories you naturally write. 

“the editor regrets” into the waste-basket. The Palmer Institute takes your talent as 

ork Be just to your talent. Perhaps it is as it is, and equips it, quickens it, enriches its 
time . . *- 

sal developed as it can be, with only yourself, powers and visions. It makes you alert to 
hort and the things you see and read and think definite markets, so that you produce stories 


yA . 7 . ° 
2 about as guide. Alone, you may never get that sell. Write for more information. 





Vew 


The Palmer courses are also endorsed by |i Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 


‘ . : Crayton Hamitton - - President 
Rupert Hughes Katherine Newlin Burt |: FREDERICK PALMER - Vice-president 
: 1B Please send me, without any obligation, details about 
Gertrude Atherton Ruth Comfort Mitchell [: in. Course I have checked. 
Jesse Lynch Williams Jim Tully : (© Short Story Writing C English and Self-Expression 
: mp niay Writing 
Charles Kenyon Carl Clausen C Fhoteplay Writing 
Frederick Stuart Greene ¢ Name——_______ 
DU US eee ee eee es 
All correspondence strictly confidentia 
No salesman will call on you 
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S2O in 


Win a Prize! Prizes 


PLOT: A young poet deeply loves a woman 


* who, being of conservative training and 
timid nature, cares more for him than for his work. 
He writes a beautiful but daring poem that will 
offend conservatives, but enhance his reputation 
with the few. She tells him if he holds it from 


a certain day to agree to do so. On that very day, 
the poem is accepted by a leading magazine, his 
first important acceptance, (Finish the 
plot on the basis of the situation and 
psychology of the woman as revealed.) 
PRIZES: It will be easy for 
you to finish this plot. 
Try it. 1st Prize, $25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 
8rd, $5.00. Send only one solution, 
not over 100 words. Don’t copy plot. 
Write name, age (18 or over), address 
Dr.Burton and number of words plainly. Con- 
test closes March 10th. No plots re 
turned. A few minutes use of your imagination 
may win you the $25.00 cash prize. Anyway it’s 
good practice. Try. Show this plot to your friends. 


FREE: All contestants will receive FREE par- 





Burton’s Correspondence Course in Short-Story 
Writing, special low rate and Profit Sharing Plan. 
Personal service on your lessons. If you don’t 
care to compete, ask anyway for free book. Short- 
Story Writing is really the short-cut to recognition 
in Photoplay Writing. Increase your income. 
Learn Short-Story Writing. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
409 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


inish this Plot— 


publication, she will accept him, and gives him to | 





¢ ticulars and booklet of Dr. Richard ;} 











PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism., 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 

















THE BUSINESS OF COLUMN 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 8) 


cessful author, I think, is sincerity. That 
old shepherd lived his beliefs; he trans- 
mitted them to me with few words but with 
exceedingly eloquent sincerity, and in time 
this sincerity so grew on me that I felt it, 
too. And that is why, I think, the article 
was one of the best I’ve ever written 


The Time of Payment 


One objection that some writers have to 
writing for the trade magazines is that many 
such publications pay on publication rather 
than on acceptance. In the case of a writer 
not already firmly established with maga- 
zines, this is not so serious a matter as it 
may seem at first sight. On the average it 
does not take as long to secure an accept- 
ance from a trade magazine as it does from 
a fiction magazine. 

If a short story is accepted by the tenth 
magazine to which it is submitted, the 
chances are that a year or more has elapsed 
before it is accepted. As a matter of fact, 
a month or more may pass by before the 
check is received, even though it be accepted 
by the first magazine. 

On the other hand, an article submitted 
to a trade magazine on accepted by it ts 
often used the same month it was sub- 
mitted, and paid for that month. I[ have 
had an article paid for within ten days 
after it was written, and this article was 
used by a trade magazine that pays only 
aiter publication. 

Fiction magazines are planned and made 
up months ahead of actual publication. A 
weekly trade paper magazine goes to press 
only a few days before it is mailed to the 
subscribers. Material mailed on a Satur 
day may appear in print on the following 
Thursday. This means that if the writer 
confines himself to timely material the 
trade magazines are glad to use, he re- 
ceives his check as promptly as he would 
were he writing short stories and selling 
them to fiction magazines that pay upon ac- 
ceptance. 
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GET YOUR PICTURES 
CRITICIZED 
(Continued from page 12) 
for that when he has finished reading. 
When he has concluded his appraisal of 
your work and begins to point out the 
merits and the faults, listen carefully and 
note his reaction to what you have written 
and illustrated. When he is done, ask ques- 
tions and make notes of his suggestions and 
corrections. If he does not approve of the 
pictures, find out why and make them over 

again, if you can. 

In a sense, your critic represents your 
readers, and how he receives your message 
often indicates how the public will receive 
it. In due time the kindly services of a critic 
may be discontinued. There are many writ- 
ers today who know just what the editors 
want in text and photographs. Often, they 
are their own most ruthless critics. These 
writers have arrived. In writing this arti- 
cle I had in mind the hundreds of beginners 
—those who are suddenly confronted with 
the burden of making ends meet and those 
who through inexperience have a much too 
high opinion of their work. For these writ- 
ers there is nothing more constructive that 
they could do than to find a kindly, sym- 
pathetic critic who understands, and who 
will stimulate, direct, and keep pushing on- 
ward to success. Therefore, let me urge 
my readers to consider well the suggestion 
to have pictures criticized before submitting 
them to the editors. They will appreciate 
it, and you will note a difference in the num- 
ber of rejections and acceptances. 





N easy way to keep manuscripts in order 

when several are to be mailed to dif- 
ferent markets at the same time is to make 
a list of the various markets, giving each a 
number, and, as the manuscripts are made 
ready, assign to each manuscript a corre- 
sponding number. Then, when all the arti- 
cles are ready, and all the outgoing and 
return envelopes properly addressed and 
numbered, they can be assembled easily by 
making piles of the similarly numbered 
manuscripts and envelopes; and the num- 
bers erased.—Charles F. Felstead. 
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Ellis Parker Butier, author of ‘‘Pigs is 
Pigs,” has used a Corona for many years 


Take the advice of 
an experienced writer 


Mail the coupon for full in- 
formation about Corona, 
the author’s typewriter. 


]*F you intend to become a writer, you 
should start by equipping yourself 
with the proper tools. Every writer 
needs a typewriter—and most of the 
successful authors use Corona because 
it is so convenient and so entirely de- 


pendable. 





Corona is a standard office machine in 
compact, portable form—easy to carry 
with you—but big and strong enough 
to handle the heaviest kind of work. 


Free book of instructions for writers 


Mail the coupon now and we will 
send you a free copy of the 
Writer’s Guide, just off the 

2 press, and details of our 

easy payment plan on 

Corona. 











L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriter, Inc. 

217 E. Washington St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 







Without obligation to me please send me a free copy of 
The Writer’s Guide —and complete information about 
Corona. 


I would like to know its trade-in value. 
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Well-Known Author 


WHOSE WORK APPEARS 
REGULARLY IN LEADING 
MAGAZINES, ETC., and who 
is RECOMMENDED BY ED- 
ITORS, offers 
Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration 


to new and established writers 
anxious to dispose of their 
work in American, British, and 
Motion Picture Markets. (Nov- 
els, Stories, Photoplays, Stage- 
Plays, etc.) 

If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 


P. O. Box 2602, P. O. Drawer A-1, 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addreses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


(OR) 








ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and 
your labor. Send for my circular. 





lessen 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon &t., Hartford, Conn. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material ir both photoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manuscripts devel- 
oped and revised for submission to studios and publishers. Location 
and exceptional facilities makes our service most advantageous, Sales 
department operated on commission basis. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 


400 Security Bidg., Santa Monica Blvd. and Western Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















If you are tired of groping for words that 
accurately express your thoughts, write for 


Free a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 


Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 











WANTED 
1000 Men and Women 
to read my message. 
Write for your copy now. 
KERBER 


Suite 5, 1732 Coventry Road, Cleveland, Ohio 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


panied by pictures; short stories dealing with the 
life of the Scandinavians in this country; and 
translations of short stories and poems by Scandi- 
navian authors. Poems and photographs are also 
accepted. Manuscripts are paid for on publica- 
tion, at the rate of one cent a word.’ 





Keith’s Beautiful Home 
Seventh St., Minn ieapolis, 
Keith. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We are in the market for articles of a high 
standard on home building, interior decoration. 
landscaping, and gardens. We can use articles 
of from 500 to 1,500 words in length. Articles 
should be illustrated with clear photographs or 
drawings, 8xl0 photographs preferred. We use 
an extremely limited amount of poetry. All man- 
uscripts sent in are reported on within two 
weeks, and accepted matter is paid for on 
publication, rates dependent on merit of the ar- 
ticle. Manuscripts should be typewritten, mailed 
flat, accompanied by return postage, and an esti- 
mate of the number of words in each should 
appear on the first page of the manuscript.” 

Nugents, The Garment Weekly, 1225 Broadway 
New York City. Clinton G. Harris, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; $6.00 a year. “We are always open 
for good material telling what live stores, han- 
dling ladies’ ready-to-wear, are doing to promote 
increase their profits, strengthen weak de- 
improve methods of management, in- 
crease the efficiency of personnel, anything that 
is novel or ‘different’ in merchandising. These 
little squibs should run anywhere from 50 to 150 
words in length, and we pay a flat rate of $4.00 
for each one published. Photographs are accepted 
when accompanied by articles. Manuscripts are 
reported on immediately if unacceptable. One 
cent a word is paid for articles and 25c an inch 
for news items.” 


Magazine, 100 North 
Minn. Editor, M. L. 





sales, 
partments, 


Magazine, Box 1912, Nashville 


The Home 


Tenn, John J. Mullowney, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Our present need 
is for short, snappy, practical articles on ‘How 


to Make Money at Home’ or during spare time. 
We cannot pay money, but will give subscriptions, 
or a little advertising space, for good, acceptable 
articles.” 





Erie St., Chicago, III. 


The Chicagoan, 154 E., 
Issued semi-monthly ; 


Editor, L. J. Swabacher. 
lic a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use short sophis- 
ticated stories, poems and paragraphs. Manu- 
scripts are reported on at once and payment is 
made on publication.” 

The American Botanist, Joliet, Ill. Editor, 
Willard N. Clute. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We publish the results of obser- 
vations by plant students. Articles to be accepted 
should have the quality of newness. It is likely 
that the writers of the ordinary plant story would 
fail to reach our requirements. Like other scien- 
tific journals, we do not pay for articles except 
in extra copies. Beginning with the January is- 
sue, the magazine will be increased one- -third in 
size, and a series of longer papers, subsequently 
issued as booklets, will be published.” 
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Kodakery, Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Editor, K. W. Williams. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 60c a year. “We prefer 
illustrated instructive stories concerning amateur 
photography, new ideas for use of Kodaks as 
pastime—travel, hikes, indoor stunts, etc. See 
our book for ideas. Story-telling photographs 
are accepted; also Kodak pictures. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment 
is made on acceptance, rates dependent on merit 
of material.” 


Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Editor, Wm. H. Kofoed. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market 
for gay, light-hearted sex stories with Parisian 
background ; tales of artists’ models, cafe life, etc. 
These stories should be sprightly and cleverly 
plotted. We can also use articles telling of the 
gayer side of Parisian life; theatres, cafes, amuse- 
ments, etc. Humorous light verse, preferably 
with a sex slant; jokes and paragraphs are ac- 
cepted. Manuscripts are reported on within three 
weeks. Fifty cents is paid for jokes; thirty-five 
cents for paragraphs; one-half cent a word for 
prose, and fifteen cents a line for verse, and pay- 
ment is made about fifteenth of month.” 


Laughter, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
can use humorous fiction, with a sprightly sex 
slant, but unobjectionable ; skits, verse, jokes 
paragraphs and drawings. One-half cent a word 
is paid for prose, fifty cents for jokes, fifteen 
cents a line for verse, and thirty-five cents for 
paragraphs, and payment is made about fifteenth 
of month.” 


Better Homes and Gardens, 17th and Locust 
Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. Editor, Chesla C. Sher- 
lock. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. 
“We are interested in building, interior decorat- 
ing and furnishing, landscaping, flower and vege- 
table gardening, cooking, child training and care 
and household management. Ve can use articles, 
tips and suggestions for better home-making for 
readers living in cities, towns and suburbs. We 
desire no verse or fiction. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two weeks, and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word.” 

Nature and Life, Guthrie, Indiana, has sus- 
pended publication. 

Charm, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. Editor, 
Lucie D. Taussig. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.90 a year. “We are in the market for articles 
of interest to New Jersey women. Photographs 
also are used. Manuscripts are reported on with- 
in a week.” 

The Arbitrator, 114 East 31st St., New York 
City. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 60c a year. 
“We are not buying any material at present.” 

Commercial Teacher, Cherokee, Iowa. Editor. 
G. G. Warren. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We desire only articles that can be 
used in commercial work, or which are of interest 
to teachers. Poems are used. Manuscripts are 
reported on at once, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, according to value.” 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Writers everywhere to-\Q 
day are finding that a 
Hammond-typed manu- 
script invariably sells 
more readily than any 
other. The Hammond’s | 


interchangeabletypeand 
variable spacing permit [5) 
typographical Cftects that make words 
vibrant and colorful. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 


ammo nd 


TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 76 Brook Ave., New York 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line, If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


lypewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems 
yrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special] rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











AUTHORS 
Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
yuaranteed. 50c = 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 
IVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 
RENA VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., pe. escire Ohio 

















NEW WRITERS WANTED 
FREE Typing, Editing, Arranging, Selling. 


We guarantee to sell your manuscripts and take 15 per cent com- 
mission. We publish some of the scripts and pay royalties after 
publication. Strictly for members. Send manuscripts and $5.00 for 
membership card to 


THe WRITER’S CLUB OF AMERICA INC. 
116 Rhode Island Ave. East Orange, WN. J. 
(Belong where Rafael Sabatini belongs) 











DOES YOUR MANUSCRIPT CATCH 
EDITOR’S EYE? 

-red with otl st 

the mass h this * 

rs? It will pay yon to 


Hi s désk is litt 


at pare your manuseript. If you. want 
7 ” 
uality Backed by Service 
in your typing, send stamp for terms and. samples 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR. 


New York City 





4247 Boyd Avenue 
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Not aschool—no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
Hollywood, California 
































BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preterred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 











GEORGE HENRY KAY 
MASTER CRITIC, Manager of the BUREAU OF 
LITERATURE, Editor of WRITERS’ BULLETIN 
and Head Critic for INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ 
LEAGUE, can give you the advice and assistance 
you need. 

BUREAU OF LITERATURE 

Little Falls, Minn. 


SYNDICATE SERVICE 


for writers 
Short trial numbers sent to one thousand newspapers on follow- 
ing terms:—We charge one cent a word (special rates on stovies) 
and should same sell to ten per cent of Editors will run series 
by Author paying fifty-fifty of profits or royalties. Typing fees 
subtracted. No charge after trial numbers. 


Houston Co-operative Syndicate 
Vandalia, Mo. 




















HOW TO MAKE TEN DOLLARS 
Every Day With Your Kodak 
By PAUL GLENN HOLT 
A vivid, illustrated book, describing an 
independent, out-of-doors business. 
Postpaid, $1.50 
R. SNYDER, Publisher, 18 Derne St., Boston 














OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively produced. 

Also, scenario copywriting service. omplete printing 

and publishing — for writers including sales assist- 
ance. Revising and editin ee staff. Write for book and 
other ae rices. Sang by detai Ask for FREE COPY of 
our book “* caidas t in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


coun PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22. 











LITERARY TRADE SECRETS 
(Continued from page 16) 
drama, for it is as possible to conclude a 
strong drama happily as unhappily. 

What should the writer do to make his 
weak love story strong? He should simply 
follow the logic of the situation. If hero 
and heroine both live in New York and he 
goes to see her, we are not at all sure he 
cares for her; if he comes from Chicago, 
however, we are more certain of it; if he 
comes from California, we begin to hear 
wedding bells. But why not China? If you 
were inventing a story, you might shrink 
from facing the thought of his coming from 
China; but why not? If it can be managed, 
it should be done, for doing so makes the 
stronger story and strong stories are, or 
can be, as good art as weak stories, and 
they sell better. With a writer a vigorous 


inventive faculty keeps the grocery man 
paid. 
You want me to tell why your manu- 


scripts are rejected, and I am telling you. 


They’re dramatically weak. You forget 
that the great masses of our population 
seidom experience the thrill of dramatic 


achievement of their own desires ; you must 
give it to them in their reading. All popu- 
lar writers stake out their gold mines in 
the Land of Desire. The other 
evening I went to the theatre and saw on 
the stage a young woman recklessly, wildly, 
passionately fighting for the things she 
wanted. The audience sat spell-bound. 
Why? If you mean to be a successful 
author, you must find out why. 

The whole trouble is, that inventing 
troubles for our stories is difficult because 
doing so runs counter to one of the most 
fundamental habits of our conventional, 
civilized lives. We get in bad with the boss 
at the office, and our first instinctive move 
is to get right again. We have a difference 
with some member of the family on where 
to go for vacation, and our whole intent is 
instantly to reach an agreement. We want 
a new hat, a cigar, a new automobile, more 
rooms to live in, and we proceed to supply 
our demands with the least possible friction. 

These are the habits of civilization, but 
alas they are not good training for a literary 
artist. I have a notion that there is more 
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than a little of the uncivilized in the suc- 
cessful writer. He revels in conflict; he 
loves a “scene”. He knows that great 
literature is made up chiefly of people’s 
troubles, and he knows he must raise the 
wind in his manuscripts if he is to prevent 
their being rejected. You, if you mean 
to be a short story writer or novelist, 
must go and do likewise. Make your 
hero suffer! Feel sorry for him. One 
of the greatest errors afloat in the literary 
world, from leading critics down to the 
merest beginner, is that the chief object of 
successful writers is to tell the truth about 
life. I don’t believe it. Their main purpose 
is to get a rise out of the reader, and if 
truth to life gets in the way, so much the 
worse for life. They are good showmen 
first, and historians second. 

I hope I have given you something to 
think about as you plan and revise your 
stories. I have given you tips that have 
been of great help to many students of 
fiction. Keep to your subject; be dramatic 
—these are the most important literary 
secrets I can give you, if you want to 
prevent your stories coming home to roost. 
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aguas SINCE APRIL 1925 que 


I have been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
have me do all their work so it must be right. I understand 
editorial requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
shape. 

RATES :—Prose, 45¢ oer thousand words with carbon copy. 
Poems, lc per line. 
I guarantee Satisfaction. 


DELSERT RAY FLIPPO, Box 315, Kearney, Neb. 
























WRITERS ATTENTION! 
Have your manuscripts accurately typed 
and corrected at reasonable rates by the 

ACME TYPING SERVICE 
147 E. 8th St., Erie, Pa. 




















Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








*~ 
“Fiction Writing 
HE Editor-in-Chief of a large publishing 
house in New York (so I was told the 
other day) was addressing his editorial 
associates. The latter were seated about 
the conference table. Books spilled from 
shelves rising to the ceiling; a coal fire 
sputtered on the English grate; pipes were 
lit; and everybody was comfortable. The 
question arose as to whether or not a new 
editorial recruit from a certain school of 
journalism should be given a job. 

The Editor-in-Chief, a man well-known 
in New York’s literary field, had for years 
nursed a_ bitter grudge against fiction 
teachers. It all started by his having to 
look over loads of half-baked, amateurish 
writings sent in to his office by fiction 
teachers who apparently didn’t know the 
difference between a good story and a bad 
one, or, more probably, who hit upon the 
“clever” idea of letting a busy editor do his 
criticizing for him. “They’re all foolish, 
these fiction teachers,” exclaimed the great 








editor. “They know less than the people 
THOMAS H. 
342 Madison Avenue, - is 


Particulars of Mr. Uzzell’s methods of helping writers by mail will be given on request. 


Can’t Be Taught” 


they try to teach. Exploiters, patent medi- 


cine quacks, literary midwives—.” 

It was a hot polemic. He ran on at such a rate 
that none of the assistants could squeeze in a word. 
In time the Editor-in-Chief ran down, and, glaring, 
his eyes shooting sparks, he resumed _ his pipe and 
sat down, 

At his right sat a young man who was the Editor- 
in-Chief’s understudy. This young man was a _ suc- 
cess both as editor and as writer. He was building 
rapidly the circulation of the magazine he was in 
charge of. He looked around at his associates a bit 
nervously, then said quietly that about everything he 
knew about the literary game he had got from study 
with me. 

Another associate mentioned stories which the 
Editor-in-Chief had been enthusiastic over and had 
bought and published, the authors of which had 
studied their art either with Professor Pitkin, my 
former associate, or with me. 

Prejudice against the teaching of fiction is often 
inspired in intelligent people who have observed only 
bad teaching. Others never have mastered fictional 
technique, and assume (per rhaps unconsciously) that 
what they haven’t learned, can’t be taught. 

The truth is that whatever can be learned can 
be taught. 

Any pupil of mine who works as hard as I do can 
learn a lot. 


UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and elsewhere, Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.”’ 


New York City 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 

RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

423 West 120th St., New York City. 


$1250 FOR A PHOTOPLAY $1250 


Written by an unknown writer whose story was sold through our 
sales department. We copyright, revise, criticize, and market photo- 
plays. We are right on the ground in Hollywood in daily touch with 
the studios. We know the market. Send manuscript today for fiee 
criticism and advice. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
5507 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, California. 











Room 213, 








CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Whatever 
vour business occupation, or hobby, you will 
find some contest in which you can compete. 


THOMAS & CO. 
East Haddam 


NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 
THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 


THE INK-POT STUDIO 
Writers’ Critics 
Can you sell what you write? 
If not, let us help you. 
Stanford University Post Office 
Box 2132, Stanford, Cal. 


Connecticut 




















The MONTCLAIR EDITORIAL STUDIO 


offers able assistance to writers who desire 
criticism, editing, revision, typing or 
marketing of their manuscripts. 


850 Newport Street, Denver, Colo. 


IF 


porting. 








you are not selling those Scripts, 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 
BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


The Automobilist, 1030 Park Square Bldg.. 
Boston, Mass. Editor, C. B. Butler. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. “We can use articles 


relating to motoring or mechanical improvements 
for automobiles. Poems suitable for an auto 
mobile magazine are accepted. Manuscripts are 
reported on within a week, and payment is made 
on publication, at the rate of one cent a word 
and $1.00 for pictures.” 





Magazsme, 79 Seventh Ave. 
E. Blackwell. Issued 
“Our editorial 


Detective 
New York City. Editor, F. 
weekly; 15c a copy; $6.00 a year. 
needs at present are as follows : Serials, 36,000 
to 80,000 words; novelettes, 25,000 to 30,000 
words; short stories, 2,500 to 6,000 words, and 
short articles. Manuscripts are reported on with- 
in ten days, and payment is made on acceptance.” 

The American Girl Magazine, 670 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Editor, Miss Helen Ferris. 
Issued monthly; l5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use action stories of mystery, adventure and 
boarding school theme, written with the fifteen- 
sixteen-year-old girl in mind. Stories should run 
from 3,000 to 4,000 words in length. Manuscripts 
are reported on w ithin two weeks, and payment 
is made on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a 
word and up. 


Story 








The American Needlewoman, Augusta, Maine 
Editor, M. G. L. Bailey. Issued monthly; 1c a 
copy; 25c a year. “We are in the market for 
short stories of 3,000 to 6,000 words. Poems are 
used occasionally. Manuscripts are reported on 
within three weeks, and payment is made on ac- 


ceptance, at the rate of three-fourths cent a 
word,” 
Illustrated Mechanics, = Wyandotte St.. 


Kansas City, Mo. Editor, A. W eishaar. Is- 
sued monthly; 5c a copy; abe a year. “We need 
‘How to Make It Yourself’ articles; helpful hints 
for the auto owner and radio fan, and odd and 
curious items. All articles should be illustrated 
by good, clear photographs, line drawings or 
pencil sketches.. Manuscripts are reported on 
within one week, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, if author requests, at the rate of one 
to two cents a word, and $1.50 to $3.00 each for 
photographs.” 





The Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte 
St. Kansas City, Mo. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 20c a year. “We want 
stories not exceeding 6,000 words. Love element 
and sustained action is essential. No stories with 
a rural setting will be accepted. We also use 
poems of the inspirational type and humorous 
items. Manuscripts are reported on within a 
week, and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of one-half or one cent a word.” 
Babyhood, Marion, Indiana., Editor, De Lysle 
Ferree Cass. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “This publication withdrew from the 
open literary buying market several months ago. 
owing to the over-supply of editorial material 
already on hand. When we are again in the market, 
notice will be given,” 
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The Michigan Business Farmer, Mount Clemens. 
Mich. Editor, Milon Grinnell. Issued bi-weekly ; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. “We are in the market 
at all times for good agricultural articles, pre- 
ferring those with a Michigan setting and of not 
more than 2,000 words in length. We like to 
have illustrations accompany these articles. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment 
is made on publication, at the rate of one-half 
cent a word.” 





The American Paper Merchant, 1762 Conway 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Frank C. Petraine. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
are pleased to hear from free lance writers, lo- 
cated everywhere, and if we are not represented 
in their localities, we shall be glad to have them 
represent us as correspondents. We use a month- 
ly news letter, which should comprise the news 
and doings, etc., of wholesale paper merchants 
and whenever a correspondent can get a feature 
article about any of the many phases of a whole- 
sale paper merchant's business, we are always 
glad to consider them. Writers who are inter- 
ested can get in touch with the editor, who will 
be pleased to write in detail and explain our re- 
quirements. Manuscripts are reported on prompt- 
ly, and payment is made on publication, at the 
rate of three-fourths cent a word for news letters 
and one cent a word for articles.” 





Ozark Life, Kingston, Arkansas. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “This magazine is a review of 
everything Ozarkian. Each number of the year 
1927 will deal with a special subject: February. 
Boy Scout number; March, Rural Life number; 
April, Missouri Mule number; May, Folk Lore 
number; June, Resort number; July, Sports, etc. 
We want stories, poems, articles and photographs 
for each of these special numbers. Ozark Life 
in now published in pocket size; therefore, articles 
must be ‘boiled down’ and to the point. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on publication. Rate of payment 
depends entirely upon the type and quality of 
aatal submitted.” 





The American Hebrew, 19 West 44th St., New 
York City. Editor, Isaac Landman. Issued 
weekly; lic a copy; $4.00 a year. “Stories of 


1,500 to 2,500 words are desired of Jewish life 
and character in contact with American rather 
than European environments. Few stories with 
foreign settings are accepted. Gripping prob- 
lems that portray the problems of American Jews 
are sought. We offer a good market for. writers 
who realize that the American Jew speaks Eng- 
lish as well as his fellow-citizens, even though 
his problems are at times emotionally gripping 
and peculiar to himself. Articles dealing with 
Jewish personalities or interests in the industrial. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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sand words, 


2c per line. 


ANNIE 


class manuscrip 


Poems, 


13806 Hamilton Ave., 


ATTENTION! 


t copying at 50c per thou- 


in accordance with editorial standards. 


STICKNEY 
Highland Park, Mich. 








123 N. 10th St., 





Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 


50c per 1060 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


Olean, N. Y. 

















Revising 
for 


Copying, 
Manuscripts 


Advertising or Cir 
THE GAFFN 
185 Biddle St., 


Typing Authors’ 
Typing 


and 
Publication. 


Poems, Addressing Envelopes, Composing 


cular Letters. 


EY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Ten years’ experience t 
scripts. One carbon 
rates. 


OLIVE 
2433 S. 53 Ave., 











Manuscripts neatly 
50c per 1000 words. 
rates on book-size 
1c per line. 





copy free. 


TYPING 


yping and revising manu- 
Write for special 


JORDAN 
Cicero, IIl. 








and accurately typed, 
Carbon copy. Special 
manuscripts. Poems, 


MRS. EULA WOLFE, Cameron, Missouri 
(Near Kansas City) 
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ASK FOR OUR 
FREE INSTRUC- 
TION FOLDER 





DO YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS? 


IT CAN BE DONE 


The B-B Service Co., 995 East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- 
edy, adventure, mystery 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
ered in this remarkable 
- book by Georges Polti. 

Do you long to thrill your readers—including 
editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for 
you all possible situations. Written by the famous 
French author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, play or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 
awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful 








book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances in 
crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. 
aloaieeneealetnetentenantetiaeteteeie ieee | 
WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., : 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 4 
Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 Dramatic Situ- i 


A ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or 
| currency). 


! ere T ST rrr Terre Tr eT rer ree ee i i 
| ROE: csiccsccves 669-6008 .00s00 Ree e Sede walssins 





The Information you want-— 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine cf useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it—TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 





WINNING LITERARY SUCCESS 
(Continued from page 21) 


There is always time to do that which 
we most want to do. We can find time to 
sleep and time to eat. Every one knows that 
it is necessary to find time for these things, 
We find time to dress in the morning and 
to undress at night. It is not customary for 
one to sleep in his clothes because he can- 
not find the time to take them off and put 
them on again. Some people, in fact, spend 
a lot of time over their clothes, what they 
shall put on and what they shall leave off. 

The majority of people find time for 
amusement. If they did not there wou'd 
not be the crowds at the baseball games 
in the summer and the football games in 
the fall. If people could find no time for 
seeking amusement, the roads would not be 
crowded with traffic on pleasant summer 
Sunday afternoons, and the motion picture 
theatres and the beaches would be deserted. 

When any one says that he hasn’t the time, 
he means that he prefers to do something 
else than that which he hasn’t found the 
time to do. No one has any more time than 
another. The difference is merely the way 
in which time is used. 

Some people spend their time as fast as 
it comes to them. They do not treasure it. 
They do not consider how they can use it 
to the very best advantage. They let the 
minutes sift out through their fingers as 
though they were no more valuable than 
grains of sand. It is these people who 
never have time to do anything. They never 
have any minutes saved up. They are 
squanderers, because they have no goal to 
aim at; there is nothing they have an over- 
whelming desire to do. Some of these 
people dabble somewhat in writing, but they 
never get very far because they never have 
enough time. 

As we look back through literary history 
it is interesting to find the number of truly 
great authors who were so busy that they 
had to take seriously every minute they 
gave to writing. It is not how much time 
we have, but how seriously we consider time 
that counts. There is only enough time 


for any one to do more than those things he 
wants most to do. 


There is never enough 
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time to stick closely to work which it is not 
absolutely necessary to do or in which we 
take no more than a passing interest. A lot 
of good stories have been written that never 
would have been written, if the authors 
had not had to choose between writing and 
starving. They wanted to eat, so they 
wrote. They not only wrote, but they 
found time to write. Had they been blessed 
with more money, they never would have 
found the time to write these particular 
stories. We can do and we can get any- 
thing that we want enough. It is the desire 
that counts. Nothing else really matters. 





N ordinary soda-fountain straw is a 
handy article to keep the inside parts 
of a typewriter, which cannot be reached 
with a cloth, free from dust and particles of 
rubber eraser. By blowing through the 
straw, the particles of rubber and dirt can 
be dislodged from places a brush would be 
too large to reach. The next time you go 
to the corner drug store for a soda, help 
yourself to half dozen straws when the soda 
jerker is not looking. If your conscience 
bothers you, remember it is for art’s sake. 
A clean, smoothly-working typewriter is 
as important to a writer as a clean, well- 
oiled gun is to a hunter; for many a clever 
thought has been lost because a dirty type- 
writer jammed at the wrong moment.— 
Charles F, Felstead. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. as 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, 
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Chicago, Illinois 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscript typing and plain typing. Neat, 
accurate, artistic work. Prompt service. 
Rates, 50c per thousand words. 
GENEVE STELPLUGH 
Arminto, Wyoming 











TTENTION WRITERS: Manuscripts of all 

kinds typewritten in the proper form demanded 
by editors and producers. Don’t let your article be 
rejected. Your work revised, if desired. Poems also 
typewritten. Rates reasonable. Write to us today 
for sample of our work and full information. 


THE HANSEN COMPANY 
1900 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











A Guaranteed Professional Typewriting 
Service for Those Who Write 
Author’s Manuscripts typewritten to meet Editorial Requiremen‘s. 
75c a thousand words; Poetry, 2c a line; including a good quality 
of paper, one carbon copy and all minor corrections. Quick, neat, and 
accurate work with a Money Back Guarantee. A trial will convince. 
WALTER KATHMANN COMPANY 
101 West 123rd St., New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 


perfectly typed at $1.00 a thousand words. 
One carbon free. One trial will convince 
AUTHORS or WRITERS that this is a 


bona fide advertisement. 


IDA McAULAY, San Angelo, Texas 














construction, punctuation, and diction. 
editors. 


that comes to my Service. 


RATES FOR CRITICISM: 
ngths of 30 


for -le o ’ 
RATES FOR REVISION: Some 

editors. e rate for 
CRITICISM OF POETRY: 


words or more. 
writers prefer to 


5e a line—minimum, $1.00. 





‘“‘Taught me more than my course in short-story writing 
and cost me less than one-fifth as much’’ 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. First he received a three- 
page letter, pointing out all faults of story construction and outlining a complete revision 
of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
Next I reviewed his revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. 

This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript 
My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer 
—but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 
$1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—epecial 


have me revise their manuscripts, peies them im Gnished form for the 
jis service is found by adding 50% to the rates for crit. \ 


rates 


RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb., bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75e¢ a thousand words; postry, Ze a 
line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 

T. C. O’DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE TRADE JOURNAL 


Intensive instruction by correspond- 


ence. Writing for the Trade Journal 
taught by a trade journal specialist who 
knows the editors and their needs. A 
course that deals with the problems of 
the individual student. Theory, practice, 
criticism. Opportunity to earn while 
learning through unique feature. Regis- 
tration now. Write for prospectus. 


ALISON LEE 
537 West 121st St.,. New York City 




















Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a_ responsive, ood-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, duncrined below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


pi et Mystery storiee compel 

—— reading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
and the tense situations, 
the suspense, the test of 
his own deductive pow- 
ers, lead him on to the 
conclusion. Then if the 

Whole construction is 
phat 4 the idea clever, 
the plot handled in an 
origina! way, a check is 
going to be forthcoming. 





—— =) 





The Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


Some Subjects 
This Book 
Treats 


ai: The Passion for Solv- 
| Bh ing Mysteries: Ghost 
“Wed Btories; Detective Sto- 
ries; the Real Detee- 
tive’s Work: Deduction 
on in Everyday Life; 
the Real Sherloek Holmes; Clues; the Murder Theme; the 
Robbery Theme; the Mysterious BR the Victim. 
the Criminal; the Suspects; Plot; Suspense, ete. 
Handsome maroon-colored eloth cever, geld lettered. 
336 pages; price, postpaid. $2. 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


ed in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. ng | = 
ao “ye if you follow the information she gives in this b 
Don’t walt—send the coupon today. 


— oe ee ee ome ome ome pe ee oe ee ee oe oe oe oe oo 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St.. Cincinnati, Ohie. 

A enclose $2 (M. 0., currency or eheek) for whieh please 
send me a copy a “The Teehrique of the Mystery Mory 
by Carolyn Wells. 


























THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


scientific or art world, here or abroad, are de- 
sired, and where possible, should be accompanied 
by photographs or suggestions for illustration. 
Photographs should have full particulars on back. 
Poetry is seldom bought. Sprightly verse appear- 
ing in our Melting Pot finds a wide audience 
but is not paid for. Payment is made on the 
fifteenth of month following publication at the 
rate of one-half cent a word for fiction.” 


The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. Griffith Ogden Ellis, Editor. {[ssued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our chief 
need is for well-written fiction of about 500 
words. Older boys or young men should be the 
heroes. We like strong plot and brisk move- 
ment. This publication maintains an adult stan- 
dard, so far as writing is concerned. Very few 
poems are used. Manuscripts are reported on 
immediately, and payment is made on acceptance, 


at the rate of two cents a word and up.” 
American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley St. 
Boston, Mass. Editor, Carl Stone Crummett. 


Issued monthly. “Informative articles, of from 
1,000 to 1,200 words, which would interest exec- 
utives of manufacturing concerns, that pertain to 
raw material, manufacturing and distributing, or 
finance and economics are used; human interest 
stories with a distinctly business slant of the 
same length, stimulative or inspirational material 
in the nature of homely philosophy of from 200 
to 400 words for the editorial pages, original 
jokes and an occasional poem of not more than 
500 words which is timely, is the kind of material 
most desired. Specially prepared articles on time- 
ly developments of mutual insurance are used 
The leading article in each issue is usually either 
by, or one based on an interview with, a man of 
national prominence.” 


Coast Shoe Reporter, 422 Pacific Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Wm. J. Ahern, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
constructive articles on shoe merchandising, win- 
dow display, advertising, store management, and 
general training of employees. Articles should be 
about 1,500 to 2,000 words in length.” 


The editorial office of the Filling Station and 
Petroleum Marketer has been transferred from 
Houston, Texas, to Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Grady 
Triplett has been named editor. The publication 
will still be printed at the home office of the Gulf 
Publishing Company in Houston, but editorial 
copy should be sent to the new editorial office 
P. O. Box 562, Tulsa, Okla. A booklet has been 
prepared for distribution among trade 
writers, who are requested to ask for it. 


paper 


Adult Student, 910 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn 
Editor, Dr. E. R. Chappell. “We use religious 
and seasonal poems; also photographs to illus- 
trate articles contributed, and for cover pages. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one-half cent a word.” 
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Children, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. “We 
are planning to start a new department in this 
magazine, which will probably be called ‘Why 
Not Try This?’ For this department we would 
like to have short contributions telling ways to 
simplify the care of children and explaining little 
experiments which parents have found were 
short cuts in bringing up their children. In other 
words, this department ought to be a place where 
parents can exchange trade secrets. Contributions 
should not be more than 300 words in length. 
One dollar will be paid for each.” 





The Life Boat, Hinsdale, Ill. Editor, Caroline 
Louise Clough. Issued monthly; 1l5c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “Our magazine is devoted to chari- 
table, health and ‘religious work. Contributions 
are not paid for.” 

The magazines of The Art Group, including 
Arl Studio Life, Arts and Vanities, Tales of the 
Arts, Camera Art, etc., published at 925 Market 
St., Wilmington, Del., do not pay for material, 
with very rare exceptions, their material being 
supplied for the most part by the staff. Although 
they do not solicit manuscripts, they frequently 
use stories, articles and verse rather Bohemian 
in character and of an art nature, from writers 
who submit things with the distinct understand- 
ing that they do so without pay.” 





Magazine, 248 West 49th St. New 
Editor, Brectes H. Hubbard. _Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are 
not in the market for any kind of material. Occa- 
sionally we order a technical article from a pro- 
fessional cartoonist, but most of our material is 
prepared by our own staff. Unsolicited short 
articles, dealing with cartoons, cartooning, etc., 
are used only on the non-payment basis, from 
persons desiring free publicity or the chance to 
break into print. Now and then we run cash 
prize contests for ideas, drawings, etc. Write us 
for particulars.” 


Cartoons 
York City. 





Amazing Stories, 53 Park Place, New York 
City. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25¢ a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use short stories of 
5,000 to 12,000 words, well written plausible fiction 
science, having true scientific basis—stories of the 
H. G. Wells, Jules Verne and Murray Leinster 
type. Poems are used rarely and photographs 
not at all. Manuscripts are reported on within 
a month, and payment is made on publication, 
rates dependent on quality of story.” 





American Insurance Union Magazine, 44 West 
Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. Editor, Marie W. 
Vandegrift. Issued monthly ; l0c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We desire editorials and manuscripts 
of general interest to the public. Poems and 
photographs are also used. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on promptly, and payment is made on 
acceptance.” 





Bureau of Literature, Little Falls, Minn. “We 
can use a few short articles and stories pertaining 
to writing each month for our Writer’s Bulletin. 
Preferred length, 500 to 1,000 words. No pay- 
ment is being made at present.” 
(Continued on page 62) 
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RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former Magazine Editor, and Short-Story 
Critic Since 1918, 


will read and criticise, at the very low rate of 50 cents 
a thousand words, any short-story, novelette or novel 
manuscript, provided the author has never before 
submitted a story to Mr. Carnes for criticism. 


Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are famous the 
country over for their clearness, honesty, and in- 
structive value. Submit MS. with remittance to 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 





























RENT A TYPEWRITER any mace 
IF You Pay Irs Vatue In Rent, We Give 
MacHiINnE FREE - Catalogue Free - 

PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 

\Suite 144, 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Let us give your manuscript that personal touch. 
Not like the rest but the best. Typed at 50ca 
thousand words, poetry 2c a line. 

RITERS ELITE SERVICE 
5°8 Brady Building San Antonio, Texas 























An experienced writer, author of “That 
Darn Kid,” “A Pal of Flint Sanders,” etc., 
will accept for analytical criticism, at a 
moderate fee, a limited number of manu- 
oni Write 

. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
58-56 nS Ave., Pcs ite iL 1... F. 


HAVE YOU A STORY? 


We want to hear from young and new writers who might be inter- 
ested in getting their work before the public. Particulars for stamp. 
Also typing service. 60c per thousand words, with carbon copy. 
Criticism, $3.00 for the first five thousand. Ask for rates. 


DUDLEY-EVANS 
20 W. Superior St., 








Chicago, Ill. 








—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story, 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


Name ........ Snelsdse Tes ert eetedabesuboeryeen ene 


RS cian cateseetenssusiccne sq GEEsGussevanseens 





(Please check here: I am (1 [net 0] / present 


subscriber to Wairazr’s Dicssr. 











THE CINDERELLA STORY 
(Continued from page 25) 

Carrie. Every girl believes in Cinderella 
because she knows there are Cindere'las 
who meet their Prince Charming and marry 
him. She cannot pick up a Sunday news- 
paper without finding the more or less true 
story of a real one. Thus the appeal is 
made to that gambling spirit in human na- 
ture, which delights in a lottery. It may 
never be her luck to become Princess 
Charming, but then, on the other hand, it 
may. No wonder she wants to find out how 
Cinderella does her stuff! 

Love Romances says it is “always eager 
for short stories with a strong love interest, 
especially if the heroine is the pretty little 
poor girl.’ And Love Romances is not sin- 
gular in this desire. Lots of other maga- 
zines want exactly the same thing. They 
always will. Fashions change in literature, 
but the Cinderella story has never gone out 
of fashion yet. So go to it, brother scribes! 
Hammer out your Cinderella story in the 
lively hope of sale. But be sure to write 
it true to form, if you wish to gallop past 
the winning post. 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
MISPRINTS 


By Epna May Busu 


It pays to read newspapers and their ad- 
vertisements for possible misprints. The 
best sources of material in this particular 
line are the small-town newspapers. How- 
ever, the larger papers are not free from 
mistakes at all times. 

Many headings and articles in small 
type contain mistakes which may be cap- 
italized, provided one is willing to take time 
to clip, paste on slips of paper and attach 
catchy titles. A catchy title is good bait. 
It catches the editor’s attention, and as you 
know, anything catching is contagious. 
You laugh when you discover a humorous 
misprint; the editor laughs when he reads 
it, and you, laugh last, when a check is 
yours for the endorsing. 
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If you can see a double meaning in a 
faulty advertisement or heading, so much 
the better for you, provided your title hints 
at a second meaning, usually humorous. 
To illustrate more clearly, let me give an ex- 
ample of the following advertisement : 

“FOR SALE — Bed room suits, 
bed, buggy.” 

| added the title, “SCRATCH!” the 
funny side of which could not fail to be 
seen. The editor of Whiz Bang, Robbins- 
dale, Minn., saw the joke and paid me 
for it. 

Sometimes one letter can change com- 
pletely the meaning of a phrase, sentence, 
and so forth. Note the following: 

“125 Policemen added to city 


single 


fares.” 

Of course the word “force” was intended, 
but as long as it brought a dollar check 
from Ziff’s, Chicago, I was glad that the 
mistake had been made, naturally! 

Brevity is the soul of wit, ’tis said, and 
the newspapers have to be brief, especially 
in headlines. In many I have learned to 
see wit. To this heading, “WEDDING 
ENDS ROMANCE,” I added the title 
“INVARIABLY!” This appeared in 
Ziff’s several months ago, and of course I 
received a dollar check for several minutes’ 
work, or rather, enjoyment. 

Absence of a comma or two may make a 
big difference, to me, at least. I ran across 
the following recently: “He brought down 
a fine deer with one shot weighing 135 
pounds.” If a reader of Ziff’s failed to see 
the point, my title, “SOME SHOT!” would 
help him to see it. 

American Legion Weekly, 2457 E. Wash- 
ington St., Indianapolis, also buys these clip- 
pings. Other humorous magazines buy 
them occasionally, also. 

A sheet of manuscript paper can be 
folded and cut to make six small slips of 
paper. Fold the sheet in half and cut; then 
fold each half sheet twice to make three 
slips in each half. In the center of a slip 
paste your clipping. Place your title above 
the clipping, the name of the paper from 
which cut, below. In the upper left-hand 
corner type your name and address. 
Try my method and see how it pays. 
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THE WrRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 











FOR TRADE PAPER WRITERS 

In order to acquaint trade paper writers with the editorial needs 
of The Filling Station and Petroleum Marketer, a booklet has been 
prepared for free distribution. 

Writers are urged to send for this, address: 

THE FILLING STATION AND 
PETROLEUM MARKETER 

P. O. Box 562, Tulsa, Oklahoma 











YOU 


will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 












































ALL FOR $2 


(By special arrangement with some of our authors) 

Some one of our authors’ popular books— 

A collection of this same writer's reprinted magazine writings— 
, os own success story in our ‘Plugging One’s Way Into Print’’ 
book! ets— 

His personal letter of criticism and advice on one of your manu 
scripts not exceeding 5,000 words in length. 

Order now. Pay if you decide to keep the material. 

GENERAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

505 Superior Building Cleveland, Ohio 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
of the Short Story 
Personal service. No stereotyped forms. 
Fee $3.00. 
HARRY D. DANIELS 
29 Russell Place, Freeport, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


In order to develop new talent, WRITER’S 
DIGEST seeks manuscripts on subjects of 
interest to the readers of this magazine 














WRITERS--NOTICE! 


A service that is unequalled. No matter what your 
troubles in writing may be, it will pay you to send a 
2c stamp for details of our services. 


NATIONAL LITERARY BUREAU 
435 West 68rd St., Chicago 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continue from page 59) 


A review, to be published three times a year 
and to cost fifty cents a copy, is planned for early 
in 1927. It will be edited by Ezra Pound. No 
name has yet been chosen for it. Manuscripts, 
(for which the magazine will pay as much as it 
can), indications of willingness to subscribe at 
$1.25 a year, and words of encouragement or 
derision should be sent to the American agent, 
John M. Price, care of Herald-Tribune, New 
York. The review intends to print only excel- 
lent and genuinely original writing—preferably 
magnificent or unspeakable. 





The Houston Co-operative Syndicate, Vandalia, 
Mo., “is in the market for short poems of simple 
appeal; short stories of column length; special 
features of all kinds in series, and countryside 
material. Our appeal is to country newspapers 
and pay is in royalties under our co-operative 
plan, unless cash is preferred. State preference.” 





THE GREAT PASSIONS 
By Lupwic STANLEY LANDMICHL 


So much is being said about the necessity 
of writers studying the emotions of human 
beings for the proper depiction of character, 
that I have become tempted to go a bit 
further into it than has generally been done. 
For, so far, there has been too little written 
and said just how one should go about it, 
or what to look for, and how to recognize 
and separate one from the other when we 
do find them. 

I think it very doubtful if any one writer 
really understands them all thoroughly— 
and I am positive that some writers recog- 
nize but very few of them. However, that 
writer who does know and understand a 
good many of the emotions and feelings the 
human being is capable of registering, soon 
outdistances his fellow writers by leaps and 
bounds, for his material has that very neces- 
sary close human touch—hence the great 
appeal of these writers. 

It is not commonly known that there are 
something like twenty-nine great passions. 
Yet these twenty-nine passions branch out 
into innumerable lesser emotions and feel- 
ings that are almost countless. There is, of 
course, a difference between these last two, 
a feeling is the conscious state of self, while 
an emotion is the agitated state of self. 
Therefore, the emotion is deeper, more 
pronounced, than a feeling. The difference 
between a feeling and an emotion of the 








same kind is merely in the matter of degree 
or intensity. 

On the other hand, a passion is greater 
than either an emotion or a feeling. It is 
said that a passion is a conscious agitated 
state of the self, accompanied by a positive 
inner action of either repulsion or attraction. 
For any agreeable psychic state or agreeable 
object, a passionate desire is possible, and 
opposing any displeasing object or state of 
being, a passionate repulsion may be felt. 
Study the above until you thoroughly grasp 
the meaning, understand it so you may 
readily discern one from the other. 


This brings about, through a natural se- 
quence, a greater number of emotions than 
there are passions. Yet, these are limited 
to the common aroused feelings that feed 
them and thus the great passions. Feelings 
arise from every source and every hand, 
and in every wakeful, or conscious moment, 
as every thought brings with it its own 
feelings. 

The greatest study of all the world is 
that close and observing study of humanity 
itself, for within the fertile mind of the 
human being lies the future destiny of the 
human race. The mind builds upon first im- 
pressions ; for instance, there may be a score 
of individual feelings feeding, or contribut- 
ing to, the one great passion of love, or hate, 
or jealousy. The feelings aroused become 
emotional, that is, consciously active and in- 
tensified, and settle into one great passion, 
which may be burning love or anger, great 
courage or a cringing fear. 

Some people, those of weak character, 
may be overcome by their burning passions, 
while others, the stronger, may overcome 
these intense passions and subdue them, or 
hold them in check by the power of will. 
Here, then, we have the very fundamentals, 
the very foundation of character, for char- 
acters are what their feelings, emotions and 
great passions make them. Therefore, to 
thoroughly understand these three, means 
to intelligently understand the character- 
istics of the human race. If one has a cor- 
rect knowledge of the passions and their 
many sources of supply and growth, it is 
hard to go wrong in the building up of prop- 
er characters and they will act true to their 
part throughout the story. 
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CASH RETURNS FROM 
AUTHOR’S MAGAZINES 


By Jean McMIcHAeEL 


It is astounding how many writers do not 
subscribe to a singie author’s magazine, and 
yet they are continually bewailing the fact 
that their ideas fail to accumulate and that 
their really excellent manuscripts never sell. 

There is a gold mine of ideas hidden in 
the pages of a magazine especially edited 
for authors. As I read two monthly and 
a weekly magazine of this type, perhaps 
| may give you examples of just what I 
mean. 

A certain issue of the Writer’s DicEsT 
contained an article which at once caught 
my eye. The author told clearly how she 
wrote up store windows while shopping. 
Here was something that I had never 
thought of doing, so the next time I went 
down town I wrote up what I thought an 
attractive and salable window, and it SOLD. 

Since then I have supplied this particular 
firm with many window displays and store 
advertisement novelties, while at the same 
time I am acquiring wonderful practice in 
condensed detail description (so useful and 
necessary in short story writing). 

Through this firm I also sold an article 
and photograph, the market being suggested 
by the director himself, while this little idea 
has since launched me into the trade pub- 
lication field. 

Every day this article from the Dicest 
is growing. Just think what I would have 
missed if I had never read this suggestion— 
THINK! 

This is only one example of what the 
writer’s magazines have done for me. Per- 
haps I might add another. This time per- 
taining to the verse markets. 

Through a weekly magazine for writers 
I read of a poet selling many dollars worth 
of verse to a monthly of New York City. 
Here again was a new idea—verse for 
trade publications, and since reading that 
hint I, too, have sold many dollars worth 
of verse to this company. And did I stop 
there. Better Bread of Detroit has ac- 
cepted verse of mine, while Refrigeration, 
Atlanta, Ga., recently bought a poem, and 
so it goes and there is no telling where it 
will end. 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 








a 4 magazine sec- 


tion and special 
HOW TO SYNDICATE 


columns of our mod- 
MANUSCRIPTS ern newspapers offer 
By FELIX J. KOCH 







an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
t) , surround him daily 
Minh lie yd can turn a few hours’ 
' work to exceptional 
’ profit. 
4) There is practically 
4 no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 











Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 


{| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., I 
{ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- ! 

| paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for | 
{ which I enclose $1. | 
| 


i 
D DE cecenesngckeceansonseaasekeeuboeneeeraaube 1 
I 
| iE Ge WR 5 sonido énevciden*eidessacseeeeennee i 
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Cnn cn avinwesacidnssvansees State. .ccccccccccces 
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First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 





now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4144x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 


self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


mm eae 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $......... 


antes wae sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 


(N. B.—In writing verse for trade pub- 
lications, poems must be upon subjects per- 
taining to the different firms represented in 
their individual journals.) 

So you see even if a person only un- 
earthed one idea during a whole year, it 
pays to subscribe and the above proves that 
there is no doubt of cash returns from 
writer’s magazines. 

If you have never ventured in the fields 
mentioned above, they are yours—for they 
came to me from the pages of writer’s 
magazines. I have made good use of them, 
for even this article is an off-shoot of the 
original idea and would never have been 
written if I had not read that one issue 
of the WritTeEr’s Dicest, and I feel that this 
is just a beginning, tomorrow there will be 
other ideas springing from the same source, 
and as I have cashed in on ideas from Au- 
thor’s Journals, there is no doubt that YOU 
can follow in my footsteps, and do the 
same. 


SUBSTANCE AND STYLE 

Sir Rider Haggard, in his autobiography, 
“The Days of My Life” (Longmans, Green 
& Co.), gives this opinion as to the relative 
importance of substance and style: “Of 
course, I know that many of our critics 
think and preach that style is the really im- 
portant thing, much more important than 
the substance of the story. I cannot believe 
that they are right. The substance is, as it 
were, the soul of the matter; the style is 
its outward and visible body. I prefer a 
creation with a great soul, even if its form 
is somewhat marred, to one with a beauti- 
fully finished form and very little soul. Of 
course, when the two are found together— 
a rare event—there is perfection. Also peo- 
ple differ in their ideas of what style really 
is. By it some understand inverted sen- 
tences, unusual words, and far-fetched met- 
aphors or allusions, making up a whole that 
it is difficult to comprehend. Others hold 
that the greater the simplicity of the lan- 
guage, the better the style. I am not an 
authority, but my own view is that, above 
all things, the written word should be clear 
and absolutely readable, and that work 
which does not fulfil these conditions can 
scarcely be expected to endure.” 
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The Master Dictionary 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need—and here’s the result — 


Not merely a dictionary—but within the covers 
of this 1,200 page book are several supple- 
mentary vocabularies and glossaries, such as 
Radio and Wireless Terms, Aviation and 
Automobile Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, 
Maxims and Quotations, Latest Official Census 


Note These 


Features 


60.000 Words (General Vocabulary). 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dic.ionary of New Words, 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Dectara‘ion of Independence. 
Constitution of the United States 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, - 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monihly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults 
Height and Weight of Children. 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Cana! Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 

Groat Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 

Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Weight Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 

Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of F'owers and Gems. 

Birth Stones and Birthdays. 

Presidents of the United States. 

Presidents of Mexico. 











price. 





Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). If 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
ind Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 








Tables, Commercial and Legal Terms, Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms. A combined dictionary 


and reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have a 
dictionary or not. 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


98c 


c..a 


Plus Postage 








A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 








USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of Webster's College, Home 


ind Office Dictionary, for which I agree to pay 
postman 98c, plus a few cents postage 

Name ..... 

DRONE. iiceieaits ode (ew 4s 404 ene Ee eGR 

City State.. 








WN? 


Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer's problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
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selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominai fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 











follows: 
is or less.. rere 
words... aie ee 
words gf Paste 3.00 
words . 4.00 
words.. : os 800 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,00 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 


charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service e. 


Aa 
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We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line 


The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of Khe Ree 


paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash, 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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